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ABSTRACT 

This handbook has been prepared to eliminate some of 
the gap of manpower information at the local level by assisting local 
manpower experts in the collection of manpower data. Anrahged in the 
order in irtiich steps are taken in an actual survey, contents of the 
handbook progress from survey work preceding the f ieldwork phase to 
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post- f ieldwork phase. In addition to a general discussion of the 
steps, the handbook discusses: (1) concepts, terms, and definitions 
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be obtained in a survey, (3) selection of the appropriate type of 
survey, (4) selection of the data collection instrument, (5) elements 
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survey accuracy* Numerous examples augment the text, and several 
sample data collection instruments are appended. . (SB) 
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Foreword 



Although there is an abundance of data in the United States regularly utilized to shed light on man[5b\ver problems, it is 
generally recognized that among the remaining manpower information gaps there is a deficienc}- in local-level data. The 
deficienc}' is all the more notable in view of the recent assumption of manpower advisory functions by state and local .govern- 
ments. By mid--1972, with financial support from the U.S. Department of Labors Manpower Administration and with co- 
ordinating, administrative, and technical support from special manpower units established by the National Governors* Con- 
ference and the U.S. inference of Mayors, manpower advisers and planners were functioning in the offices of the 
governors of all 50 states and in the offices of the mayors of some 140 cities in all regions of the country. The staffs of 
these state and local manpower experts in mid-1972 numbered about 1,100. For these experts and their staffs, local man- 
power data are of primary importance. 

It is for the purpose of assisting in filling at least some of the local-data manpower information gap that the Upjohn 
Institute is pleased to publish this report. The Department of Labor, in its efforts to decentralize manpower operations, is 
engaged in a major effort to disaggregate labor market area or SMSA (Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area) dati to tUc 
component city, county, and even>f neighborhood levels. This will admittedly be a long process; and even when it is com- 
pleted, manpower experts workfqg^l^at the local level will need to generate data peculiar to local labor markets and will 
heed, also, to develop stronger competence in the interpretation aha utilization of local manpower information. This pub- 
lication, hopefully, will provide a guide for these important functions at the local govemment level. 

In publishing this handbook, the Institute gratefully acknowledges the encouragement and cooperation of Davis A. 
Portner, Director, Office of Planning and Evaluation of the U.S. Department of Labor s Manpower Administration, whose 
careful reading of the manuscript helped to improve it. Grateful acknowledgment is also due the manpower units of the 
Governors' Conference and the Conference of Mayors. 

Ben S. Stephansky 
Associate Director 

Washington, D.C. 
September 1972 
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Thankful acknowledgment is due, in addition to that owed Dr. Ben S. Stephansky and other members of the Upjohn Institute 
staff, to the staffs of the Census Bureau, the U.S. Departments of Labor and Health, Education, and Welfare, the United Na- 
tions, and the International Labour Office. 

The statements of facts and^views expressed in this handbook are my sole responsibility; they do not necessarily repre- 
sent positions of the W. E. Upjohn institute for Employment Research. 

J. E. Morton 

Washington, D.C. 
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L Introduction 



An important turning point in the nation's manpower dc^ 
veiopment effort was tlic federal government's po!ic>' of 
decentralization of manpower training and related ser\'ices, 
formulated in 1968 and carried out in sex'eral steps since 
1969. While further decentralization may be legislated — 
along the lines of the vetoed 1970 Manpower Training Act 
— , the steps already taken have allocated new and important 
manpower roles to state and local jurisdictions. The Enier- 
gency Employment Act of 1971 is the most recent example 
of reliance for effective administration upon governors, 
mayors, and other local officials. 

Decentralization has stimulated a growing interest, not 
only in local problems of manpower administration but also 
in local manpower rescardi. The wealth of available ag^ 
gregate manpower data and e\'en regional, industrial, or 
other special manpower studies often do not deal with the 
particular features of local labor markets. Thus, in addition 
to the macro data, there is often a need for securing local 
detailed empirical information; and increasingly, the loal 
n^anpower sur\'cy in one or another form is being employed 
to come by such information, 

At the outset it should be realized that the conduct of a 
local manpower survey can be regarded from two different 
points of view: 

1. The sur\'ey m.iy be a partial one, concerned with only 
a part of the population under consideration. In thb case 
we speak about a sample survey. It involves two major cat^ 
egories of problems: (a) the selection of the sample and (b) 
based on the sample, the estimation of the population char- 
acteristics. These two categories of problems arc the subjects 
of the theory of sample selection and the theory of estimation. 
They are both method>oriented and intimately related to prob* 
ability theory and mathematical statistics. It is here assumed 
that if and where problems of sample selection and estima* 
tion arise, the services of an experienced sampling statistician 
will be retained. He will take responsibility for the sample 
selection and the estimation procedure. 

2. On the other hand, the survey nuy be of the census 
type based upon complete enumeration. In this instance no 
particular background in probability theory and mathematical 
statistics is required. It should be added that whether or not 
the survey is a partial one or a census-type survey, the conduct 
of the sur\'ey will involve a host of questions peculiar to the 
subject matt< r of the survcj*. Thus, an intinute knowledge of 
the specific ivh\cct matter and its analytical aspects is pre* 
supposed, as irould be the case in any research situation. 



The specific subject matter here is manpower; it is to the 
field of manpower, and not to technical sampling problems, 
that this handbook is primarily directed. But how is a hand* 
book like this one to be used? 

The contents of this handbook are arranged more or less 
in the order in which steps are taken in an actual sur\'ey, pro* 
gressing from the sur\ey work preceding the ficldwork phase 
to work taking place during the fieldwork phase and finally 
to the post*fieldwork phase. To assist the sur\*ey director, 
these steps are introduced in Chapter III along with a dis* 
cussion of certain concepts, terms, and definitions conven* 
tionally employed in manpower analysis in the United States. 
A discussion of a number of additional manpower concepts 
is also presented to make him aware of their possible ad* 
vantages. By identifying with and using concepts favored 
in the United States, the sur^^ey director would of course ob* 
tain results comparable with existing natioiuil data; by taking 
into account the definitional differences between conapts 
uied in the United States and others, he would be able to 
choose wisely the survey concepts most suitable for his 
purpose. 

A step which cannot be taken too early, treated in Qiapter 
IV, is the description or specification of the information to 
be obtained by the survey. To bring to the sur\'ey staff pres* 
ent specification practices, the concept of table shells and 
dummy tables is developed. The technique of making table 
shells is explained, and sample dummy tables based on actual 
manpower practice are provided. 

Once specifiation of the information to be obtained by the 
sur\'ey has been settled, the question of enumeration units 
will be raised. This question is discussed in G)apter V. The 
primary choice here will be between two different types of 
enumeration units— the ''household** and the **establtsh* 
ment.** The difference between the two and their effect on 
sur\'ey planning are examined in detail, as well as the sig- 
nificance of the use of **establishment*' as a unit in the several 
nuftpower ategories. 

Chapter VI of the handbook is devoted to the pivotal 
problem of survey* instnm)ents--the questionnaire and the 
interview. Their purpose and the functional differences be- 
tween the two are clarified. Because of lade of theory in this 
field, rules of thumb are presented; and sample question- 
naires, taken from actual manpower surveys to illustrate 
problems of questionnaire construction, are printed in en- 
tirety in the appendixes. Attention is dnwn to the use of 
pretests and to the importance of assuring high and uniform 
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interviewing standards through proper instruction of the 
interviewing staff. The coding procedure is described, and 
coding systems are sketched in some detail. For example, the 
Census Industry Code and Occupation Classification are 
added as exhibits. 

Chapter VII on "Samph'ng and the Sur>'C)' Staff" schemati- 
ally reviews for the staff the elements of sampling method, 
with some emphasis on both the sei'^iion and estinution pro- 
ccdurc. This section of the handbook thus helps to give the 
surve}' staff an idea of the ser>'ice$ to expect from the sam- 
pling expert and of the way in which the field staff should 
support the sampling expert. Furthermore, it gives the survey 
director essential information for an understanding of the 
basic problems faced by the sampling consultant so that he 
may communiate with the consultant intelligently. Since it 
!s customary to have the field staff perform auxiliary activities 
which provide the basis for technical procedures, such as 
prelisting or translation of a household sample into one of 
the adult population, some of these activitie$;are here ex- 
plained and described. Forms to be executed by the field staff 
are presented in sufficient detail. 

The final chapter is an examination of the post-fieldwork 
phase, including an evaluation of the accuracy of the survey 
results. As soon as the completed sur>*ey sdiedules are re- 
turned, they must be edited because they cannot be assumed 
to be either complete or internally consistent. The prinury 
objective or editing ss to avoid errors in interpreting an- 



swers to the questionnaire; therefore, various ways of avoid- 
ing errors are listed and described. Methods are suggested 
to cope with one particularly annoying error, the "missing 
item." Througtiout, emphasis is laid on orderly pixKedures 
for handling problem <]ue$ttonnaircs and coded problem 
cards. 

With rtiferencc to the cvals;atiVn of 5ur>-ey accurac)*, the 
sur%*ey* staff is expressly cautioticd that it is good sur^'ey 
practice to giw, in addition to the sur%*ey results, some in- 
dication of the degree of accuracy obtained and of the pos- 
sible effects of nonsamf ling errors. Nonsampling errors may 
be divided into "nonrcsponse" and "other" errors. These 
two kinds of errors are disoisscd, to^^ether with measures to 
contend with them. Chapter Wl closes with a reference to 
statistical qualit)- c>ntrol and with an admonition to record 
and descrit)e likely sources of bias. 

It wilt be advanUgeous if the surxxy director and his staff 
will study this handbook with the following uses in mind; 

— As a chedclist of important survey steps to guard against 
overlooking any of them. 

— As a atalog of answers to questions on "how to do it," 

— As a collection of readily available survey resource nu- 
terial. 

— As a stimulus to thought on survey-related problems. 



11. Survey Research: History and Perspective 



No single, simple, and exhaustive definition of sun^ey re- 
search can be given; such a definition, if available at all, 
varies with the particular object and field to be surveyed.* 
Nevertheless, survey research, like other scientific research, 
has developed some technical principles of obsemtion, of 
detection of regularities, and of formulation of hypotheses.^ 

In the practice of economists and the behavioral scientists, 
it is now widely held that survey research is synonymous with 
bteervatibnal research in general.^ Such a broad interpreta- 
tion accommodates, of course,, a great many kinds of surv-ey 
operations, but is not too helpful in delineating the specific 
methods, techniques, and instrumentalities of iniportance to 
the student of specific surve}' procedures and problems. 

A pragmatic description of Hie term "survey research and 
method," at it appears today in its application in the social 
sciences, would point to the interdisciplinary character of 
survey research; and accordingly: (1) to its eclecticism in 
scope and methods; (2) to its hea\y, but not exclusive, re- 
liance on the description of attitude and opinion variables 
and attributes, based on the interview and questionnaire 
method of information collection; (3) to its dependence on 
specific analytic procedures of its own for the analysis of 
empirical findings in order to yield evidence on the relation- 
ship of the "dependent'* to the "independent*' variables or 
"causes" — in other words, in order to explain findings. 

In contrast with the broad interpretation of survey research 
offered by the empirical arms of the social and behavioral 
sciences, there is the narrower interpretatioa of the survey 
as a data-collection instrument, based on personal interview 
and questionnaire, using personal contact, mail, or similar 
means for obtaining the information. The great appeal of 
the survey, when defined as an instrument of information 
collection, lies in its apparent simplicity and directness and 
in its flexibility and seeming ease of operation. Both promise 
the researcher a great deal of independence and an oppor- 
tunity to apply this information-producing instrument to 
nearly any plausible task at hand. But these very virtues are 

iSee, c.g., George Katona, et aL, Conirtbuthns of Survey Meth- 
ods to Economics (New Yoik: G)Iumbia University, 1954); and 
Edward A. Suchman, "The Survey Method Applied to Public Health 
and Medicine," in Charles Y. Glock, cd.. Survey Research in the 
Social Sciences (New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1967). 

•Herbert Hyman, Survey Design and Analysis (New York: The 
Free Press, 1955), p. 8. 

^Herman C. Selvyn, "Survey Analysis," Internttional Encyclo- 
pedia of the Social Sciences (New York: Macmillan and The Free 
Press, 1967), Vol. 15, p. 4ll4 



also at the root of serious problems confronting those en- 
gaged in gathering surve}' information. The seeming sim- 
plicity of the tool and of its application only hides difficult 
and complex problems which face those who intend to use 
surveys to desaibe socioeconomic situations or to disentangle 
involved interrelationships among a number of behavioral 
variables. 

Sur\»ey research, because of its relatively simple and flexible 
character, became a favorite vehicle of social scientists for 
the gathering of observational information early in the period 
of expanding 'Yactualism" and empiridsm. Therefore, the 
roots of survey techniques can be traced farther back than 
those of the theory and design of probability samples and 
experiments; in other words, they are earlier than the roots 
of the statistical method proper and its application to the 
gathering and interpretation of quantitative information. An 
absence in survey methods of a fonnal, well-developed, ele- 
gant model, such as that provided in sampling theory, ac- 
counts for the lack of a theory and for the use of unsophis- 
ticated case-oriented descriptive illustrations in much of the 
didactic literature on survey methods and techniques. 

The early censuses ("complete" enumerations), as expect- 
ed, preceded nSodem sampling surveys, not only because the 
analytial tools which stimulated the use of present sampling 
techniques were not yet available, but also because the partial' 
canvass was considered a substitute (not a very desirable one) 
for the safer and generally preferred complete enumeration. 

Since we are not interested here in surveys in general, but 
in manpower surveys in particular, it might be of interest 
within the present context to look quiddy at the broad out- 
lines of the evolution of manpower surveys and to And that, 
among the early surveys in the general fields of the socio- 
economic sciences, social-policy-oriented and manpower-re- 
lated surveys were prominent. 

The French social reformer and erstwhile professor of 
metallurgy, Pierre Guillaume Fredfric le Play (1806-1882), 
is usually credited with having established the social survey, 
which he referred to as the monographic method, as a 
means for studying family budgets and standards of living 
— an undertaking whidi profoundly influenced European 
sociology from I860 to the 1940*s. This monographic method 
reflected, no doubt, the systematic reports of field trips by 
students of the Ecole de Mines in Paris, where le Play taught; 
accordingly, the emphasis was on countable items — a great 
step toward factualism in the social sciences. 
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The famous statistician and former astronomer and director 
of the Royal Obser\'atory at Brussels, Adolphe Quctclct 
(1796-1874), endeiivored to underpin contemporary social 
science with a factual and quantitative foundation. Later the 
German statistician and economist, Ernst Engel (1821- 
1896), formulated the law bearing his name, which is based 
on the generalization from earlier expenditure sur\'eys with 
regard to the relationship between consumer income levels 
and expenditures for food, clothing, and other consumption 
categories. 

The best known pioneer survey is probably the one con- 
ducted by the English statistician and reformer, Charles 
Booth (1840-1916), who was interested in poverty problems 
as they were emerging on London's East Side. His monu- 
mental social survey was published in 17 volumes under the 
title Life and Labour of the People in London (1892-1903 ). 
Along the same line of inquiry, Arthur Bowley directed a 
comparative survey of five industrial towns in England and 
in 1915 published, together - "^h A. R. Bumett-Hurst, Lipeli- 
hood and Poverty. 

In the United States a prominent early social surve)' was 
sponsored by the Russell Sage Foundation, under the di- 
rectorship of Paul U. Kellog, and published in six volumes 
(1909-1914) as The Pittsburgh Sttrvey; it describes and 
analyzes the effect of urban life on the steelworker. An up- 
surge in the survey movement ensued; Eaton and Harrison's 
Bibliography of Social Sttrveys lists over 2,700 individual 
surveys up to 1928. 

Although the basis for probability sampling had been 
laid at the beginning of the I9th century, the first application 
of probability theory schemes to an actual sample design was 
found nearly a hundred years later when Bowley sampled 
a list of bonds and their interest rates in 1906. It was A. N- 
Kier, a Norwegian statistician, who prpnibfed the rapid and 
impressive expansion of the application of probability sam- 
pling during the 20th century by having-sampling, or the 
representative method as it was referred to, placed on the 
agenda of the 1895 meeting of the International Statistical 
Institute. 



Since the early sur\*cy designer of p.irtial cmvasses gen- 
erally had no sampling theor}' on which to rely, he faced 
numerous sur\'e>' problems. Tliese he had to solve in some 
way or another in order to reach in sc:Tie viable, if not 
rigorous, fashion conclusions-based on his collected em- 
pirical data. Even today, when the analj-tial toolkit of the 
probability sampler is most impressive, it must be recognized 
that there are sur\'ey problems for which there exists neither 
model nor theor}'. Errors arc no less important; nor is their 
effect on sur\'ey results less disturbing than usually. 

The basic concern of the sampling statistician is with 
problems of "statistical" estimation and with highly formal- 
ized tests of hypotheses.^ He approaches his problems via 
mathematics. TThe survey specialist, on the other hand, ap- 
proaches his subjert (about which much less is known than 
about sampling theory) not so much from the frame of ref- 
erence of the scientist as from the perspective of the artist. 

Manpower sur\'eys, which are of primary interest here, 
embrace a^wide area of techniques of measurement and at- 
tempt to uncover patterns and regularities, conforming to 
the corresponding interdisciplinary character of manpower 
analysis. The designer of a manpower sur\'ey would be wise 
to relegate problems of sampling theor>' and technique to 
a sampling statistician, but he must face many sur\'ey prob- 
lems himself. Whether he deals with an enumeration of 
the complete population or with only a partial canvass, he 
must solve these distinct sur\'ey problems which are here 
divided, for the sake of presentation, into the following steps 
or phases: 

— G)nceptual foundation to support the sur\'ey plan 

— Further taxonomic concepts, topics, and tabulation plan 

— Choice of survey vehicle and descriptors 

— Questionnaire and fieldwork phase 

— Post-fieldwork phase and evaluation of the accuracy of 
results 

*John W. Tukey. "The Future of Data Analysis," Annah of 
Mathematical Statistics, Vol. 33 (1962), pp. 1-67. 



III. Conceptual Foundations To Support 
the Survey Plan 



First, let us have a brief look at the meaning of the term 
**manpower" itself as it is used today to find out what kind 
of survey would be useful.^ The word "manpower" is bor- 
rowed from ever>'day language and is not clearly defined: 
it overlaps with several^other concepts. Since the manpower 
survey designer must choose concepts that can be readily 
quantified (that is, clearly operational concepts), the range 
of possibilities open to him shrinks greatlyf Referring to 
the hitermt 'tofial Eucyclopedta of the Social Saemes, we find 
that there are several concepts and terms which try^to express 
manpower-related content; accordingly, * manpower" is the 
broadest of several similai:^ categories, including noc only 
the actual working force but, beyond this, the '^potential or 
maximum available working force which might come into 
being in accordance with economic, social, or political con-" 
siderations/' "Working force," in turn, is "more or less" 
that portion of the population which is "economically 
active."- 

On closer inspection, it turns out that this relatively well- 
defined conceptual kernel poses problems of its own since 
it must be regardeH-Jin temis of the organization of work 
characteristics for the culture." In general analytical use the 
term **working force" excludes the services of housewives 
and school children. This causes distortions, for example, in 
an economy of subsistence agriculture. 

A still different concept is that of "human capital," a term 
created analogous to other sources of income — the yield of 
manpower as a factor of production. This way of approach- 
ing the problem is closely related to considerations of how 
to develop manpower. In other words, it also concerns ques- 
tions of how to improve manpower's acquired skills through 
schooling, training, or education — that is, through activities 
which can be evaluated in terms of project investment ap- 
praisal. 

For each objective of analysis there seem to be a different 
concept and a different definition of manpower. Each con- 
cept and each definition has its own problems, assumptions, 

^This includes, in the practice of the International Labour Organi- 
sation, "... data which, in the ILO terminology, are known as man- 
power statistics and cover essentially statistics -of the labour force, 
of employment, of unemploj'ment and of underemployment." Acttvt- 
t'tes and Programmes of the Imernattonal Labour Organtsatton . . . 
E/CN. 9/256 (1971), p. 2. 

-A. J. Jaffe, "Labour Force," Intemattonal Encyclopedia of the 
Social Sciences, Vol. 8, 1967, p. 469. 



and idiosyncrasies. Even the relatively clear and simple 
definition of "working force" must be understood and in- 
terpreted from the perspective of the predominant economic 
climate in relation to the particular social structure. As sum- 
marized in the previously mentioned article in the hiterna- 
tiotial Encyclopedia of the Social Sciences, "the concept of 
working force underlying statistical measurement is an arti- 
fact created to serve purposes of social analysis, and can be 
defined only in terms of economic and social stnicture." 

It may, therefore, be tempting for the survey designer to 
develop and construct his own tailormade manpower con- 
cepts. For obvious reasons, however, the number of man- 
power concepts and definitions in use must be restricted: 
first, to enable the survey designer to fit his own survey re- 
sults into the broader framework of other comparable data 
or to relate them to benchmarks; second, to prevent his pro- 
ducing a unique case study which hardly lends itself to gen- 
eralization or validation within an existing wider frame. 

The survey designer should be aware of existing conven- 
tions concerning manpower concepts and definitions, and he 
should attempt to adhere to them as closely as possible. There- 
fore, in discussing the details of survey steps, we shall in- 
dicate, if feasible, where such conventions exist and what 
they are. 

But at this point it seems appropriate to discuss two other 
cogent manpower concepts based on data-collection and mea- 
surement procedures. They are the concepts 6f "labor force" 
and the "gainfully employed." At one time the second of 
the two concepts predominated; nowadays the convention in 
this and many other countries favors the first. In this country 
the labor force is defined as all persons who either have jobs 
or are seeking work. 

A problem arises from the necessity to classify an indi- 
vidual's manpower characteristics (e.g., whether working, 
seeking work, or not working and not seeking work) at some 
specified time or during a stated reference period. If an in- 
dividual's pattern of activity (working or seeking work) or 
inactivity (not working and not seeking work) remains 
stable over time, there would be little practical difference 
between the application of the two concepts. But if an in- 
dividual's pattern of activity or inactivity is less fixed, the 
length of the reference period has a greater influence on his 
taxonomic classification. The present convention in the 
United States calls for a reference period of one week. 
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Looking at the assignment of the reference period as a 
sample of time, it would seem that an optimum solution 
would lie in the direction of frequent surveys, each using 
a short reference period. With a reference period as long, 
for instance, as one year, it is difficult for the respondent to 
furnish adequate answers, especially if the questions are 
specific, calling, for example, for the number of hours 
worked on various jobs. On the other hand, if the period 
is less than one year, seasonal work patterns may escape 
proper classification altogether. For the same reason, classifica- 
tion reflecting atypical and temporary situations is more 
likely if the reference period is so short as to be influenced 
by intermittent stretches of activity and inactivity. 

Since a person who was active as well as inactive during 
a reference period is classified as active, the longer reference 
period is likely to understate the inactive -population. The 
discrepancy may be quite sizable. For example, in the United 
States in 1956, 67.5 million were found in the active popula- 
tion based on 12 monthly surveys with a one-week reference 
period. A corresponding estimate. of the total labor force 
for the entire year of 1956 results in a figure of slightly more 
than 75.9 million. 

The discrepancy between long and short reference periods 
lies at the heart of the difference between two approaches 
toward measurement of economically active populations: the 
"gainful worker" and *'labor force" approaches. According 
to the gainful worker approach, the key idea is that a person 
plays a stable economic role as a breadwinner and that this 
role seems to be more or less independent of the actual activ- 
ity in which the person may engage at any given time. In 
other words, this is the case which is allied to a very long and 
extended reference period. Each person's occupation is thus 
ascertained, and those whose answers fall within the defini- 
tion of "gainful worker" are then included in the economi- 
cally active population. This concept can be translated into 
questionnaire language in the form of simple questions and 
instructions, but it becomes vague and indefinite when a 
person's occupational role isn't definite, such as the roles of 
seasonal or intermittent workers, of students who are being 
trained for a particular occupation, or of retired workers. 
Where attempts hu»c been made to clarify such situations, 
additional and much more complex questions were intro- 
duced, aiming at "usual" status. (An example is the Philip- 
pine census of 1948, which attempted identification on the 
basis of detailed instructions.) Despite these difficulties, the 
gainful worker approach thus defined is much less influenced 
by atypical and accidental factors operating at the time of 
enumeration or during a shorter reference period than is the 
labor force approach. 

The labor force approach attempts to identify the econom- 
ically active population primarily on the basis of a person's 
activity during a very short reference period. Thus, a person 
is classified according to whether, and in what occupation. 



he is employed or seeking employment during that relatively 
short period of time without regard to his usual activities or 
to his ideas about his occupation. This concept, now the 
dominant one in the United States, is of relatively recent 
origin, beginning with the 1940 census. Classification under- 
taken according to activity during such a brief reference 
period requires only objective procedures in ascertaining the 
respondent's answers, and it is relatively free from memory 
bias. 

In summary, the gainful worker approach, properly de- 
fined, would seem to be preferable to the labor force ap- 
proach, inasmuch as it does not necessitate complex sur\'ey 
questions and instructions, and inasmuch as the results are 
not so susceptible to temporary circumstances prevalent dur- 
ing the reference period. But this approach suffers from 
three drawbadcs: 

1. Classification is difficult when people (e.g., seasonal 
workers or those performing in part gainful and in part 
other work, the retired, and particularly the unem- 
ployed) do not fall clearly into a single, well-defined 
occupational category. 

2. The survey results cannot be related in this case to a 
specific time period: they are not suitable for use as 
benchmarks or for comparison with other statistics per- 
taining to a specific point in time. 

3. Elaborate instructions must be provided to ensure pre- 
cise and objective coverage of the many peripheral 
groups. 

As the effort towards specificity and clarity grows, so does 
the complexity of this approach. Nevertheless, its relative 
lack of sensitivity to the impact of transitory and apparently 
random factors would recommend it for use in social and 
economic description and analysis of populations. 

The labor force approach escapes some of the weaknesses 
of the gainful worker approach, but it may reflect uncharac- 
teristic and unrepresentative circumstances prevailing during 
the reference period. As the number of survey waves in- 
creases, this disadvantage of the labor force approach declines 
in importance, but it becomes serious when the time lapse 
between surveys is long or when a one-time survey is used. 

Whichever of the two approaches towards measuring the 
economically active population is chosen, rules must be 
developed and accepted conceming the inclusion and exclu- 
sion of some groups whose characteristics may be ambiguous 
so that it will be possible to arrive at a simple and objective 
decision as to the category in which they should be placed. 

The term "labor force," as used in the United States, in- 
cludes two major segments: the employed and the unem- 
ployed. Counted as unemployed are all those civilians who 
had no employment during the reference week, who were 
available for work, and who had engaged in specific job- 
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seeking activities during the preceding four weeks. Jobseek- 
ing activities are: 

— Registering at a public or private employment office 

— Meeting with prospective employers 

— Checking with friends or relatives 

— Placing or answering advertisements 

— Writing letters of application 

— Being on a union or professional register 

—Waiting to be called back to a job 

— ^Waiting to report to a new wage or salary job scheduled 
to start v.'ithin the following 30 days 

Persons who would have been looking for work except for 
the belief that no work was available — the so-called discour- 
aged, workers — are not counted as unem|^loyed. The)' are 
classified "not in the labor force " 

Tlie other segment, the employed, includes all persons who 
did any work at all for wage or profit during the reference 
week, or who worked 15 hours or more as unpaid family 
workers on a farm or in a business operated by a family 
member, and all those who were not working but who had 
jobs or'a business from which they were temporarily al^sent 
because of illness, bad weather, vacation, labor- management 
disputes, or because they were taking time off for personal 
reasons. Excluded, however, are those whose only activit)' 
consisted of work around the house (such as homemaking 
and painting or repairing own home) and those who vol- 
unteered work for religious, charitable, and similar organiza- 
tions. 

The labor force, then, consists of persons who arc avail- 
able to supply labor for the production of economic goods 
and services; hence, it includes all [xirsons who either have 
jobs or are seeking jobs. The labor force is often called "the 
economically active population." The concept of members of 
the labor force, however, is not a wholly unambiguous one. 
Questions arise as to the inclusion or exclusion of unpaid 
family workers, persons too young to be considered members 
of the labor force, inmates of institutions, members of the 
Armed Forces, dual jobholders, and others whose status with 
respect to the labor force is debatable. 

We usually understand the term "unpaid family workers" 
to apply to persons who work without pay for a minimum 
amount of time in an economic enterprise operated by any 
member of the household. All such persons should be in- 
cluded in the labor force under the category of unpaid fam- 
ily workers; if they were excluded, the number of workers 
engaged in agriculture, especially in places where a family 
farm system is common, might be grossly understat^'^ fhe 
practical problem in the enumeration of such worl :rs is: 
What exactly is the type of work that contributes to the 
economic enterprise, and how much work is required to 



make the person a part of the labor force? The first question 
is almost impossible to answer, especially for farm house- 
holds; the second has been answered in this country by setting 
a minimum of 15 hours of work as the standard for inclu- 
sion of a family worker in the labor force. Tlie standard is, 
of necessity, arbitrar)-; it varies from country- to country, hi 
Japan the required :unount is only one hour. 

In view of this variable treatment of unpaid family work- 
ers, the United Nations Population Commission has recom- 
mended (see PoltidiUioii Studies No, 9. p.ige 8) that the 
following be included in the group of unpaid family workers: 

1. Persons who assist without pay a household member 
other than the household head in the work of the 
economic enterprise. 

2. Persons who assist without j^ay another member of 
the household in an enterprise, the operation of which 
does not constitute that person's primary occupation. 

3. Household members not related to the household head, 
such as friends, who assist in the family enterprise 
without receiving pay. 

The real problem, of course, is how to ascertain the various 
characteristics and how to translate them from the concep- 
tual frame into the operational realit)* of a sur\'ey. 

Another aspect on which agreement must be reached is 
the question of what constitutes working age, and, in par- 
ticular, what is the minimum age which should have been 
attained by a person in order to justify his inclusion in the 
inquir)'. Not all countries apply an age limit. Examples are 
C2echoslovakia, France, Norway, and Switzerland. In the 
United States the minimum age is now 16 years, having been 
raised from 14 years in 1967 on the grounds "that youngsters 
14 and 15 years of age are barred from most occupations 
under the child labor laws." This, of course, makes it im- 
possible to determine how many children below the legal 
minimum age are actually engaged in work. 

^ Inmates of penal or mental institutions, homes for the 
aged, and similar institutions are excluded from the eco- 
nomically active population even though they may produce 
goods or services of economic value and receive wages within 
the institution. It is argued that these inmates are, for the 
most part, charges on the social body, and that their produc- 
tion usually only partially offsets the cost ot institutionaliza- 
tion. Also, they are not usually free to work outside the in- 
stitution. Much, therefore, depends on the definition of "in- 
stitution." In the United States, institutions are "|)enal and 
mental institutions, and homes for the aged, infirm, and 
needy.'* 

As to the question of whether or not to include members 
of the Armed Forces in the economically active part of the 
population, it has been general practice to consider military 
service as work for pay, making it an economically relevant 
activity and military [personnel an integral part of the labor 
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force. In this country, Armed Forces are excluded only if the 
"civilian" labor force is being discussed. The term **Armed 
Forces," of course, does not include policemen and others 
performing police rather than military, functions. 

Among other groups excluded from the labor force are 
students, retired persons, and the voluntarily idle. Retired 
workers who no longer practice any economic activity what- 
ever are prohibited under the definition from being counted 
as members of the labor force. If they have retired from their 
usual occupation but still engage, perhaps part time, in some 
gainful work, they should be included in the economically 
active population. 

Also excluded from tfie labor force by definition are those 
living on independent incomes derived from rent, royalty, 
dividends, pensions, etc. Although they may be self-support- 
ing, they should not be counted as economically active be- 
cause they do not contribute labor to the production of 
economic goods and services. 

Each individual must be enumerated in only one category 
so that the grand totals are unaflFected by duplication. This 
raises the problem of how to deal with individuals who have 
dual or multiple status or activities. For instance, a person 
may be economically active only during a part of the reference 
period, ox he may be engaged in one occupation during part 
of the reference period and in another during the remainder. 
The longer the reference period, the higher, obviously, the 
probability of unearthing such duality or multiplicity, wheth- 
er simultaneous or sequential. 

It is suggested in the U.N. Handbook of Populatmt Census 
Methods (F-5, Vol. 2, p. 35) that only primary and sec- 
ondary activities be distinguished, and the choice left to the 
respondent. This avoids, but does not really solve, the issue 
of whether time, income, or some other measure should be 
the basis for the decision. There is, of course, the possibility 
of constructing two complete inquiries with two separate 
sets of tabulations, one referring to primary and the other 
to secondary activities. In this country there is a system of 
procedures to be applied in deciding where to classify per- 
sons engaged in dual activiries. 

The activity, ^'working," is assigned highest priority and 
precedes all other categories. For example, when a woman 
reports that she was working for pay during the reference 
period, she is classified with the employed although she may 
also have been going to school or have been homemaking. 
The second level of precedence includes those who, although 
they have a job or business, are temporarily absent because 
of illness, vacation, or bad weather. They, too, are classified 
with the employed although they were not working during 
the reference period. The lowest level is assigned to those 
who, although they did not work during the reference period, 
engaged in some specific jobseeking activity. Such persons 
are classified as unemployed. 



As can be seen, manpower classifications and concepts 
raise some rather complex and involved questions. It is no 
wonder, therefore, that emphasis has been placed on ob- 
jectivity of measurement and definition rather than on flex- 
ibility and suitability. In general, the data producer must 
weigh the advantages of flexibility in analysis against the dis- 
advantages and costs of a multipurpose statistical program 
yielding data adaptable to simultaneous description of the 
manpower situation within a system of overlapping frame- 
works characteristic of a plural society. 

A case in point is the problem of underemployment. In 
developing economies, full employment has been the ex- 
ception; underemployment and underutilization of labor 
have been the rule for quite some time. The problem of 
underemployment is recognized as a major one even for the 
United States, although it is less pronounced here than in 
developing countries and is limited especially to the enclaves 
of the household economy of subsistence farming, small and 
distressed industry in economically depressed areas, and 
mote generally to the ghetto economy. 

Efforts to conceptualize underemployment brought for- 
ward several different concepts, among which the following 
three are of particular interest beause they pose different 
problems for the survey statistician: 

1. Visible underemployment. 

2. Disguised underemployment. 

3. Potential underemployment. 

These all demonstrate the fact that the dichotomy between 
full employment and underemployment is based on two ex* 
treme points on what is, in fact, an underlying continuum of 
varying degrees of manpower utilization, all of which merge 
with each other. 

Visible underemployment involves persons who hwolrm* 
tarily work part time, or shorter than normal periods of 
time. The visibly underemployed person should therefore 
seek, and be prepared to accept, additional work. Of the three 
concepts of underemployment, this one is easiest to measure. 
Since visible underemployment is characterized by work for 
an abnormally short time, all that remains to be done is to 
implement the definition by deciding what should be con- 
sidered abnormally short. This key measure varies, of course, 
from country to country. In the United States, full employ- 
ment is set at 35 hours per week. Thus, anyone working less 
than 35 hours during the reference period of one week would 
be considered visibly underemployed. 

However, a distinction must be nr.ade between the visibly 
underemployed and vobwtary part-titne workers; e.g., women 
with young children and students who want only a part-time 
job. In the United States the practice is for respondents who 
answered that they had worked less than 35 hours during 
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the reference week to state the reason for such part»time 
work so that those who worked for "economic" reasons may 
be separated from those who * wanted only part-time work.** 

In interpreting this definiton of underemployment, it will 
of course, be interesting to study its distribution over time 
since differences in the time patterns of less than*fully 
employed workers suggest different forms of underemploy- 
ment. For instance, one might differentiate between seasonal 
and chronic underemployment, and what might be ailed 
accidental underemployment, occurring as a consequence of 
climate factors (e.g., in construction) or of technial factors, 
such as nomial breakdowns in equipment. Each different form 
of underemployment calls for different remedial action. This 
would, of course, require information from work-history 
types of longitudinal surveys. 

Disguised underemployment is invisible. In general, this 
form of underemployment- is associated with low earnings 
on one hand and less than full utilization of the worker*s 
capacity on the other. But capacity or skill is difficult to 
define and even more difficult to measure. Some variables 
which must be considered are income and formal education. 
Information on education, in number of years or highest 
level attained, must be supplemented by an indiation of a 
person's skill and practical experience; i.e., by intensive 
work-history and longitudinal data. With respect to income, 
a norm, or a multiplicity of such norms for various sectors 
of the economy, needs to be established, below which exists 
underemployment. Since, in many instances, only family in- 
come data are available and meaningful, the problem is not 
only difficult from the point of view of measurement, but 
also complex and highly suggestive when seen from the 
perspective of the interpretation and analysis of data. 

Practices have, of course, developed in the United States 
concerning the collection of income information, but no 
generally accepted ways of attacking the problem of under- 
employment have been established. The international meet- 
ing of experts on underemployment (see International Labour 
Office, Eleventh hjtertJdtioml Conference of Labour Stat' 
' istktans, IV Geneva, 1966, p. 21) recognized the complexity 
of the problem, concluding that the "problem . . . merits an 
early study.** 

In general, income data for surveys which include infomia- 
tion on part-time work refer to money income without r^ard 
to income in kind. Also, this income concept is limited to 
regularly received income, excluding income from sale of 
property, from capital gains, etc. In the United States in- 
come amounts are obtained on an annual basis for the fol- 
lowing income sources separately: 

1. Wages or salary before any deductions. 

2. Net income from business, from professional practice, 
or from owned farm. 

3. Money received from social security or railroad retire- 
ment checks from the federal government. 



4. Dividends, interest on savings accounts or bonds, and 
net income from estates and trusts. 

5. Welfare payments or other public assistance. 

6. Unemployment compensation and workmen*s com* 
pensation. 

7. Government employee pensions and veterans' payments. 

8. Private pensions or annuities, alimony, and other reg- 
ular contributions from persons not living in the same 
household. 

The concept of potential underemployment seems to be 
even less operational at this time. Potential underemployment 
is characterized by normal hours of work and by an individ- 
uars "normal** income and output. The main difference be- 
tween this form of underemployment and full employment 
is the difference in labor productivity. In other words, in this 
instance, underemployment exist because, although '*nor- 
mally** productive himself, the worker is employed in an 
establishment whose productivity is abnormally low. Since 
productivity varies greatly between different economic sectors 
and different enterprises, the establishment of a norm by 
means of which to measure this type of underemployment 
becomes even more complex than in the preceding two cases. 
Not only conceptual difficulties but also high costs of pro- 
ductivity studies of individual economic units are involved. 
Therefore, the Eleventh International Conference of Labour 
Statisticians just mentioned came to the conclusion that *'sur- 
veys relating to individual economic units for measuring of 
potential underemployment are not operationally feasible.** 
No official standards concerning the problem and its solu- 
tion exist in the United States. 

In summary, although underutilization presents an im- 
portant concept, the usual measures of employment and un- 
employment cannot really contend satisfactorily with the 
problem of measuring and translating into operational terms 
employment which involves persons involuntarily working 
part time or shorter than normal hours of work (visible un- 
deremployment), employment which does not permit full 
use of a person's capacity and which results in abnormally 
low earnings (disguised underemployment), and employ- 
ment in an enterprise with abnormally low productivity 
(potential underemployment). 

So far, the discussion of taxonomy and definition has 
focused on major, or primary, manpower characteristics; 
i.e., on the division of the population into economically 
active and inactive parts and on the subsequent further di- 
vision of the economically active part, the so*callcd labor 
force, into its employed and unemployed components. 

Also of considerable importance to the survey researcher 
are two major subdivisions of the economically active popu- 
lation by the type of the activity in which it is engaged. 

1. The activity of the unit in which the individual works. 



2. The activity of the individual himself; i.e., the kind of 
wodc that he undertakes. 

In classifying the unit in which the individual works, sev* 
eral concepts have to be considered. The ''enterprise** is a 
suitable unit of classification based on purely financial de* 
cisions as they relate to profit and investments. The enterprise 
may be a corporation, a partnership, or an individual employ- 
ing others or working on his own account. An enterprise, 
however, may own or control a number of farms, factories, 
or stores, which in turn are involved in different kinds of 
economic activity. It may not, therefore, be appropriate to 
classify all these activities under the enterprise unit. An 
example would be the activities of a large corporation en- 
gaged in the production of one or more marketable items 
as well as the management of many retail outlets which mar- 
ket these products. 

However, in order to provide meaningful statistics for 
industries and geographic areas, and to simplify the indus- 
trial classification of multiunit firms, reporting on an estab* 
lishment basis is frequently adopted. An establishment, such 
as a factory or store, produces goods or services; is generally 
at a single physical location; and is predominately engaged 
in one type of economic activity. Records are maintained from 
which reports can be prepared on employment, payroll, and 
value of receipts (from production, shipments, sales, and 
services). In some cases, however, a single physial location 
encompasses two or more units engaged in separate and dis- 
tinct activities. In general, in such instances, each unit should 
be treated as a separate establishment if (1) a separate in» 
dustry classification for the activities is provided for in the 
Standard hidustrtal Classification ManuaP and (2) records 
are maintained for each unit from which reports can be pre- 
pared on employment, payroll, and value of receipts. 

"Tedinicar* and "operational" classifications are also oc- 
casionally encountered. A technical unit encompasses opera- 
tions which contribute directly to a particular group of 
products or services. An establishment might be further 
subdivided (for taxonomic reasons) into several technical 
units with different classifications on the basis of employ- 
ment or value added. The operational unit is based on the 
nature of the work done; Sometimes the operational activity 
is only peripheral or subordinate to the main activity of the 

^Executive Office of the President, Bureau of the Budgct» pre« 
pared by Office of Statistical Standards (Washington: Government 
Printing Office, 1967). 



establishment; e.g., mainten^mce or transportation depart- 
ments would be subordinate to the retail sales classification 
of an individual store. 

The final choice of taxonomic unit depends on the informa- 
tion available for classification. The technical or operational 
unit appears to have the advantage of flexibility and suitabil- 
ity. Classification by establishment would refer to the type 
of product or service rendered by the unit and could be stated 
in terms of branch of economic activity or, more often, in 
terms of industry. Using a classification by industr)', a janitor 
cleaning floors in a department store would be listed under 
/'commerce,'" while one cleaning floors in a textile mill would 
be listed under ''manufacturing.'* All this seems to point 
toward the use of the establishment as the better compromise. 
It is the unit conventionally used in this country. 

From a technical point of view, the important survey prob- 
lem is to elicit from the respondent the kind of information 
needed to classify correctly and unambiguously a particular 
establishment. This is not an easy task. To facilitate it, gen- 
erally recommended classification systems have been.deveK 
oped. Among these are the detailed SIC in the Standard In- 
dustrial Classification Manual* and, for the purposes relevant 
here, the more useful and less detailed classification by the 
Bureau of the Census (see Exhibit 9, pages 35-37). 

Thus, the practical survey problem is to make arrange- 
ments for the proper editing of the information furnished by 
the respondent and for coding it in terms of the particular 
classification to be used. In general, surveys of communities 
or other smaller areas will get along with less detailed clas- 
sification schemes. To facilitate coding and improve the quaK 
ity of results, arrangements might be made with the state 
employment service to obtain a listing of establishments and 
their SIC codes for use in the particular survey. 

Much of what was said about industry classification cedes 
applies, mutatis mutandis, to the kind of work done by a 
responacnt during the reference period (or previously per- 
formed by an unemployed person), irrespective of industry. 
This is referred to as "occupation," and, as in the case of 
industry, there exist standard occupational dassifiations. 
The most extensive and detailed in this country is the Die* 
tionary of Occupational Titles (U.S. Department of Labor, 
1965); more nearly appliable to the kind of survey worfc 
discussed here is the Census Bureau's Occupation Classifica- 
tion (see Exhibit 10, pages 38-41). 

*lhid. 
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IV. Further Taxonomic Concepts, Topics, 
and Tabulation Plan 



On the preceding pages major manpower concepts and con- 
ventional categories were discussed. We now enter the area 
of less firmly established taxonomic concepts — **second 
priorities'' so to speak — which may well turn out to be 
no less significant for manpower analysis than the *Tirst 
priorities." In general, we shall follow suggestions made 
by the United Nations Conference of European Statisticians 
in the fall of 1965. 

It would seem worthwhile to see what would happen if 
we supplement the labor force concept with the gainfully 
occupied or the "usual activit)'*' concept. As survey waves 
increase in number and the intervals between thern con- 
sequently become shorter and shorter, the practical impor- 
tance of differences between economic activities classified in 
terms of reference periods of varying lengths diminishes. 
But when, as so often happens, a one-time survey is all that 
is contemplated, the difference between * economic activity" 
on one hand, which relates to a short reference period such 
as a week, and on the other hand, '*usual activity," which 
relates to a comparatively long reference period, becomes 
quite pronounced. In such circumstances. **usual economic 
activity" lends itself to a different socioeconomic interpreta- 
tion, much less affected by seasonal variations and similar 
temporal instabilities, and brings out the structural proper- 
ties quite possibly much less affected by actual, and possibly 
accidental, activity during a short reference period. This 
concept seems to express more nearly the characteristics of 
an individual's "occupation" in the sense of his more or 
less stable^functional role in society, independent of his 
specific activity at any given time. It would therefore seem 
to have merit if used for structural analysis, especially of 
labor force participation rates and their behavior. 

If the reference period to which the **usual economic 
activity" concept relates were one year, the effects of most 
seasonal patterns would be ironed out. The concept is 
vague when applied to the classification of previously em- 
ployed persons who are not working (such as women cur- 
rently engaged in household duties), but who would like 
to return to work. Generally, the concept appears ill suited 
to the treatment of unemployment as we understand and 
use the term. 

Various censuses taken in the I930*s and 1940*s, while 
the concept of gainful occupation was in vogue, have ex- 
perimented with this concept and have taken a different 



approach suggestive of somt- of the options available to 
the survey designer. The problem is particularly acute 
where the two components of economic activit)*; i.e., em- 
ployment and unemployment, are to be obtained.^ 

In censuses which differentiated between the employed 
and the unemployed, two approaches to the^^problem can 
be found. One requested each employed person who re- 
ported himself as having gainful employment to report also 
whether he was actually employed on the census date. The 
other asked each person to report the- name and address of 
his employer, if any, at the time of .the census. This in- 
formation made it possible to check results against other 
records, but this was .1 difficult operation. However, where 
this method could be applied, it made possible not only 
classification into employed and unemployed, but also con- 
siderable improvement in the quality of occupational and 
industrial informatioa 

In any case, statistics for the unemployed based on usual 
type of activity are difficult to interpret and arc not con- 
sistent with unemployment statistics derived from other 
sources. For such reasons, employment and unemployment 
concepts have been used not only to estimate the unemployed 
component of the 'usually economically active," but also 
to clarify the concept of usual economic activity itself.- 

*The German census of 1939 avoided the issue altogether by in* 
structing numerators that unemployed workers need not be identi* 
fied as such because of the negligible size of unemployment in 
Germany at that time. Olher censuses, particularly in Latin America, 
which similarly did not refer to the employment status, were those 
of Brazil (1940). EI Salvador (1930). and Paraguay (1936). 

-For example, in Greece, respondents were asked to teport them- 
selves as "usually economically active** if they were idle because of 
illness, layoff, or inability to find employment. Also, length of idle* 
ness and ability to work have been used as tests in this connection. 
The Philippine census (19^8). for instance, was based on "usual 
occupation" and, according to the instructions, persons were to be 
reported unemployed if they were out of woric temporarily and in* 
voluntarily. 

In other censuses attempts were made to clarify the problem of 
persons reporting themselves as having an occupation but not being 
at work by asking them questions concerning their reasons for not 
working, the length of their idleness, and their ability to work, 'fhis 
was so, among others, in the censuses of Canada (1947), Egypt 
(1946). France (1946). and Sweden (1945). Such procedures were, 
of course, open to the criticism that the true reasons were not al* 
ways known to the respondent; even if they were, it was not easy 
to obtain reasonably accurate responses. 



In a number of surveys uncmploynic'nt information was 
gathered simply hy asking those re|>orting themselves 
''usually ecoromically active" 'vvhether or notUhey were 
actually at w»ork on the census date. It should be noted that 
such a facto restriction of the reference period to one 
day tends to increase the number of persons reporting them- 
selves unemployed and decrease the number of employed. 
This effect of a very short period of reference is due to the 
general practice in this country of the priority system, al- 
ready mentioned, which assigns to employment precedence 
.over unemployment so that a person reported as working 
only one day during the reference week is classified as 
employed. 

Similar to the concept of usual activity arc the concepts 
of usual occupation and usual industt)'; each pertains to a 
long period of reference, and each permits analytical ap- 
plications and interpretations not possible if a short ref- 
erence period is being used. It should perhaps be pointed 
out here that the use of these various activity concepts and 
the length of the reference periods depend on the contem- 
plated data analysis. The introduction of usual economic 
activity opens new and interesting possibilities for socio- 
economic analysis, but it considerably complicates the mea- 
surement and interpretation of unennployment. The sub- 
jective nature of this concept, an advantage in some analysis, 
may turn out to be a considerable obstacle in other situations. 

In connection with efforts to throw light on the earning 
structure, we can replace the concept of "usual economic 
activity** with the concept of ''main source of livelihood." 
A main source of livelihood is the principal source from 
which a person derives his economic sustenance for a 
substantial period of time; it therefore corresponds, from 
a formal point of view, to usual economic activity. 

According to the United Nations recommendations (Sta- 
tistical Papers Series M, No. 44, Prhictples ami Reconh 
mefidathm for the 1970 Poptdatm Cemuses, New York, 
1969), the following classification of niain sources of liveli- 
hood is suggested: 

a. Ecoftomk actmiy (income from wages, salaries, fees, 
commissions, pay in kind, subsistence production, sickness 
and maternity compensation). 

b. Pemwfis of all ktftds paid by the state, other public 
bodies, cooperative organizations, enterprises, or institutions. 

c. Benefits attd asststatice (other than pensions) provided 
by the state, by other public bodies, cooperative organiza- 
tions, enterprises, or institutions (e.g., scholarships; unem- 
ployment insurance benefits; relief; family allowances; aid 
provided to inmates of mental or other hospitals or of in- 
stitutions for the care of the aged, the needy^ the infinn, or 
orphans). 

d. Property or other tfwesttuefits such as rents, interest, 
dividends, royalties from land or mineral rights, life in- 
surance benefits, etc. 



e. Support h\ dUothcr person or pcrso)js. 

As a rule, statistics based on the concepts of main source 
of livelihood and usual t)'pe of activity provide a better 
foundation for manpower projections than do Libor force 
measures. They also yield more st.ible employment rates 
than do those b.ised on l.ihor force concepts. l-urtherniore. 
the concept of main source of livelihood also provides good 
access to dependency statistics; e.g., it permits classifying 
dependents according to the main source of livelihood of 
their supporters. This again makes it possible to consider 
dependency within a family in the description and analysis 
of social stratification. It also permits comparison of the 
structure of the main source of livelihood for economically 
active persons with that of the economically inactive ones. 

Measuring Quality of Manpower 

Characteristics indicative of what might be termed the 
quality of manpower, other than information on occupa- 
tion and class (employer, employee, etc.), to the extent that 
such data can be associated with <]uality of labor input, have 
been unmentioned so far. Strictly speaking, measurement 
of quality of manpower is still very much in an exploratory* 
stage, and at best would require administration of complex 
tests to the sur\'ey population. Other measures, therefore, 
are used as a more realistic and practical substitute. 

Foremost among such measures (because they are rel- 
atively easy to come by) are school attendance, educational 
attainment, and educational qualifications (see recommenda- 
tions in International Standardization of Educational Staiis- 
tics, by UNESCO, Paris, 1958, and in Matwal of Editca- 
tional Statistics, by UNESCO, Paris, 1961). 

School attendance is indicative of the future structure of 
manpower in terms of quality, but is mainly used to evaluate 
the performance of the school system. Accordingly, school 
attendance — attendance at any regular educational institu- 
tion, public or private, for systematic instruction at any 
level of eduation during a well-defined time period— is 
generally applied in this country to the population from the 
age of three or five years (or the age of entrance into the 
first level of school) to the age of 35 years, and is usually 
limited to formal education, excluding in-service training 
courses and the like. 

Edt/catlonal attainment refers to the highest grade com- 
pleted within the most advanced level attended. Special 
education such as education of the handicapped should be 
included, and secondary and higher education should be 
subdivided into general education, teacher training, and 
vocational education. Vocational training, in turn, according 
to latest census practice, should distinguish the following 
main fields: 

a. Business, office work 

b. Nursing, other health fields 
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c. Trades and crafts (mechanic, electrician, beautician, 
etc.) 

d. Engineering or science technician; draftsman 

e. Agriculture or home economics 

f. Other fields ("specified) 

To convey an idea about the quality of training, length of 
course and number of Iiours per week might be shown. 

luh/cathml (///altftcMiofis aim at disclosing degrees, di« 
plomas, certificates, etc., acquired by individuals through 
full-time or part-time study in such fields as hum.initics, 
education, fine arts, law, social sciences, natural sciences, 
engineering, medJcal science, .igriculture, etc. 

Utcracy test (Wd other jter/htcni htformathfL Nfeaningful 
questions may be asked on literacy and illiteracy. A person 
is considered literate if he can read with understanding and 
write a short simple statement on his everyday life. If he 
an read but not write, he should not be considered literate. 
A jxjrson is regarded as functionally illiterate if he has 
completed less than five years of school. Within this con- 
text, and because ignorance of English presents a major 
liandicap in the utilization of manpower, information on 
specific language skills may be obtained by sun*e}', especially 
inform.ition on any language other than English that is 
used in the respondent's liomc. 

Another item of interest in the study of community and 
small area problems is the distance from the home of the 
respondent to the nearest schools that would be attended 
by the different members of the household. Special facilities 
for transportation to school should also be noted in this 
connection. 

Geographic Characteristics of the Labor Market 

Often information on existing travel patterns within or 
to and from the community under observation will be help- 
ful in delineating the geographic characteristics of the par^ 
ticular labor market area, and in the diagnosis and study 
of some of its problems. Readily accessible basic information 
for such purposes is place of usual residence, place of 
previous residence, duration of residence, and place of 
work. 

Place of t/jual reside/tee may be different from the place 
where the respondent was at the time of the sur\'ey or 
from his legal residence. Althou^ most persons will hav^ 
no difficulty in stating their usual residence, some confusion 
may arise when persons have more than one (such as stu» 
deots living at a school away from their parents* home 
and persons who work so far away from their home that 
they spend only weekends at home). Sur\-cy instructions 
should clarify these situations so that respondents may 
prmide the correct answers. 



Phce of prcviotu restdetjcc is a place where the individual 
resided before moving or migrating to his present place 
of residence. Tor migration statistics, it may be desirable to 
collect inform.ition on pLice of residence during some s|x'C- 
ified timespan. 

Duration of residence is the time inter\-al. measured in 
years, during which the ;x?spondent has lived at his present 
usual residence. 

Place of work is the location where an economically active 
person performs his occupation. Provision should be made 
for cases where persons have no fixed places of work Ix:- 
cause of the itinerant nature of their occupation. 

Skillful exploitation of the above-mentioned d.ita on 
location can yield valuable insights into the geographic 
characteristics of the labor market, and into travel patterns 
disclosed by micro information on places of origin and cor* 
responding places of destination of local manpower. Obtain* 
ing the needed information would not seem an unduly 
arduous task, but efficiently extracting its analytical content 
may require highly complex and imaginative coding and 
data^handlJng operations (as exemplified by some of the 
more elaborate journcy-to-work and commuter travel studies). 

Specifying Stirvey Objectives 

Once the sur\'cy designer has satisfied himself that he is 
rea$onably*familiar with the contents of his conceptual tool* 
kit, he will approach the problem of specifying the in* 
formation to be sought by the survey. Sometimes tlie sur\'ey 
designer and the information specifier will be the same 
person, and sometimes not; but c\'en in the former case, 
it may be necessarj' for the manpower specialist to spell 
out precisely what results he ex}>ccts from the survey in 
order to explain the purpose of the survc}* and to describe 
it to the sponsor or funding agent. Explicit agreement has 
to be reached wM*th the sponsor or funding agent on the 
particulars of the desired infonnation. The specifications 
must be concrete and unambiguous. 

The first objective, after clarification of concepts, should 
be the drawing up of sur\'ey objectives or topics, which 
must, in turn, be translated into the condensed and precise 
language of survey operations. Examples of possible general 
topics for manpower surveys are: (1) type of economic 
activity, occupation, or industry; (2) main source of liveli* 
hood; (5) socioeconomic status; (4) utilization of man* 
power; i.e., employment, underemployment, and uncmploy* 
ment; (5) relationship between growth and structure of 
population and growth of manpower; (6) characteristics 
of manpower as a productive resource and changes in these 
characteristics over time; (7) work experience during the 
past year; (8) extent of work experience of persons not in 
the labor force; (9) extent to which married women and 
mothers of young children are working; (10) school enroll* 
ment; (11) eduational attainment of workers; (12) char* 
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actcristics of family i;rou|v; (13) internal migrations of 
the labor force; (14) projections of the economically active 
jwpulation; and (15) relationships of education to activ- 
ities status. Such topics, in various combinations, make up 
the more complex projects of manpower research. Sur\c\s 
may furnish the factual underpinnings for the empirial 
approach to the research undertaking. 

Based on a list of the topics to \yQ investigated, a schedule 
of the information required may Ixr pro|M>sed, hut usually 
only part of the information alx)Ut the items listed will have 
to bcproducetl by survey. Hie remainder of the information 
will alreaily be available elsewhere. 

Tabulation planning should be undertaken as soon ,ts 
SMTvcy content is established. Tliercfore, the next step is 
to translate the required information into the idiom of 
sur\'C)' design. Hie most convenient ami efficient w»ay to do 
this is to use dummy tables, also referred to as blank tables 
or table shells. Such tables shouJd furnish the greatest pos- 
sible detail so as to avoid concealing any facts that might 



rcxeal analytically valuable and stimulating glimpses: more- 
over, the final t.UMilation' shtnild eniplwsize s.Uient and 
meaningful pttems and relationships. Tlierefore. to rec- 
oncile the two objectives, ilummy tables sliouKl be prepared 
on two lc\els: Tirst. the so-called working or reference 
tables on the level of maximum feasible detail, containing 
large quantities of infonmtion and providing comprehensive 
coverage of the subject matter; and second, the so-called 
summarj' or publication tables, showing selcctetl data ar- 
ranged to focus attention on important comparisons and 
relationships. It should k* noted here that working tables 
are a convenient means to bring t>iit discussion of the needs 
and suggestions of prospective users of the information 
prior to preparation of final tables. 

Tlic structural parts of a formal table are the heading; 
tlie Ix)xhead (inchiding stubhead, spanner heads, and col- 
umn heads) ; the .stub column (inchiding stubhead and block 
or group of line captions witli their centerhead); and the 
field or body composctJ of cells (sec I-xhibit I ). . 



Exhibit 1 
Specimen Table 



Number and tllleof table with date 



Heading 



Block 

or i 
group I 



Stubhead 



Centerhead 

Caption line 

Caption line 

Caption line 

Caption line 



(Headnote) 



Centerhead 

Caption line 

Caption line 



"Spanner head 



Column 
^ head 



cell 
cell 
cell 
cell 



Column 
head 



cell 



Spannicr head 



Column 
head 



cell 



Boxhead 



Column 
head 



cell 



Field 
or 
t>ody 



Stub column 
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llic Iic4(]in|;, the |>(»rti<)n of the table that "appears at the 
top, is comprisej of the table number and title: there may 
l)c a hcadnotc, a statement in parentheses or brackets Qitab 
ifying and explaining information relating to the table 
as a wliole. 

Tlic boxhcad is the horizontal portion across the top of 
the tabic, containing the stubhead, spanners (also possibly 
stibspanners), and column heads which describe the items 
in the vertical columns. 

llic stub column is that part of the table, usually at the 
left, in which items arc listed. Tlie stubhead is the iicading 
of the stub column: it describes the stublisting as a whole. 
Tlic ccnterhead in the stub column describe a bf<Kk or 



group of caption l:ncs under it. The caption line is the 
basic unit of the stub. 

Tlie portion of the table under the spanners and column 
he.ids is called the field, of which the celf is the basic unit. 
Ilacli cell is located at the intersection of a cajHion line with 
a column head. Hxhihit 1. with four column heads and six 
caption lines, «:onta ns 24 cells. " 

Sxliibit 2 exemplifies tabic shells adapted from a selec- 
tion of nunpower surx'cj'S."* 



•''Apcncy for lntcm;)(i(>nal Dc\clopmcnt, ConJuawf* .; Uhor Vot(c 
SftrM w Dcvchpwji CoHntfics, prepared b>' U.S. Dq>jnmcnt of 
Xjxhciu liurcjiu of I^bor Statistics, \9M* rqr.rtntcd in 1969. 



ExhFbH 2 
Table Shells 

Table A* Employment Status of ihe Noninstitutional Populationt by Age and Sex 

[Include geographic division and date«] 

(P»fson« 16 ytar« of age *t>d ovtf) 



Age and sex 



Total 

Male 

16 and 17 years . . . 
18 to 24 years 

18 and 19 years . 

20 to 24 years . . 

25 to 34 years 

25 to 29 years . . 
30 to 34 years . . 

35 to ^ years 

35 to 39 ye^rs . . 
40 to 44 years . . 

45 to 54 years 

45 to 49 years . . 
50 to 54 years . . 

55 to 64 years 

55 to 59 years . . 
60 to 64 years . . 

65 years and over . . 
65 to 69 years . . 
70 years and over 



Total labor 
force in* 
eluding 
Armed Forces 



Numbtr 



Ptrccnt 

of non- 
institu- 
tional 
popula- 
tion 



Civilian labor force 



Employed 



Number 



Ptrctnt 
oinoft* 
institu- 
tional 
popula* 
tioff 



Acricul- 
ture 



Nonai- 

ncul- 
tur£i 
indus- 
tries 



Unemployed 



Numbtr 



Percent 
of 

labor 
force 



Not in the labor force 



Total 



Keeping 
house 



In 
school 



Unable 
to work 



Other 
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Exhibtt 2. Table Shells (continued) 
Table B. Population by Main Source of Uvelihood, Age, and Sex 
[Include geographic division and date.] 



Age and sex 


Total 


Main source of livelihood 


Economic 
activity 


Pensions 
of all 
kinds 


Benefits 

and 
assistance 
(other than 
pensions) 


Property 
or other 
investments 


Support by 
another 

person or 
persons 


Not 
stated 


■othsem 

All agt$ 

Under 16 

1619 

20*24 

2529 

30-34 

35-39 

40-44 

45-49 

50-54 

55*59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75 and over 

Not stated 

Male 

(as for both sexes) 

Female 

(as for both sexes) 
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Exhibit 2, Table Shells (continued) 

Table C. Employment Characteristics of the Female Population, by Marital Status 

Cumulative by Years of Age and Over 



[include geographic division and date.] 



Age group and 
marital status 


Total 
females . . . 
years of 

age 
and over 


Type of activity 


Economically active 


Not eco- 
nomically 
active 


Not 
stated 


Employed 


Unemployed 


Total 


Seeking 
work for 
the first 
time 


Total 

Under 16 

16-19 

20-24 

25-29 

35-39 

40-44 

45 49 : : 

50-54 

55^59 

60-64 

65-69 

70-74 

75 and over 

Single 

(as for total) 

Married 

(as for total) 

(as for total) 

(as for total) 

(as for total) 

Not stated 

(as for total) 















ERIC 
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Exhibit 2» Table Shells (continued) 

Table D. Persons 16 Years of Age and Over at Work in All Industries 
and in Agriculture, by Hours Worked 

[Include geographic division and date*] 



(tn thousands) 



Hours worked 


Total, 
all 

industries 


Agriculture 


Total 


Wage and 
salary 
workers 


Self- 
employed 
workers 


Unpaid 
family 
workers 


Total 

1 to 34 hours 

15 to 21 hours 

22 to 29 hours 

30 to 34 hours 

35 to 40 hours 

35 to 39 hours 

40 hours 

41 hours and over 

41 to 47 hours 

48 hours 

49 hours and over 

49 to 54 hours 

55 to 59 hours 

60 to 69 hours 

70 hours and over 












Average hours 













Note: [Information that is not of the same nature should be set off by a rule.] 
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Exhibit 2, Table Shells (continued) 

Table E. Selected Characteristics of Persons at Work in 
Nonagricultural Industries, by Full-Time and Part*Time Status 

[Include geographic division and date.] 



(16 years of age and over) 



Characteristics 


Total at 
work 


Part time — 1 to 34 hours 


Full time 


Total 


Usually work 
full time on 
present job 


Usually work 
part time on 
present job 


35 to 
40 
hours 


41 
hours 
and 
over 


Average 
hours 


Number 
(thou- 
sands) 


Percent 


Part 

time 

for 

eco- 
nomic 
reasons 


Part 
time 
for 
other 
reasons 


For 
eco» 
nomic 
reasons 


For 
other 
reasons 


Age and sex 

Total 

Male 

16 and 17 years 

18 to 24 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

16 and 17 years 

25 to 34 years 

35 to 44 years 

45 to 64 years 

65 years and over 

Marital status and sex 

Male 

Single 

Married, wife 

present 

Other 

Female 

Single. 

Married, husband 

present 

Other 

Color and sex 

White 

Male 

Female 

Nonwhite 

Male 

Female 























ERIC 
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V. Choice of Survey Vehicle and Descriptors 



After the information to be obtained by survey has been 
specified and couched in the language of table shells, an 
appropriate type of survey can be selected. The choices 
which present themselves most frequently are (1) between 
a population and an establishment type and (2) between a 
synchronous (cross section) and a diachronous (time series) 
type. 

The Enumeration Unit 

One first chooses the enumeration unit. Whether one 
chooses the individual, household, or establishment as the 
unit will depend upon the kind of information he hopes 
to produce by the survey. The fundamental unit of enumera- 
tion in a population sur\'ey is the person, and the house- 
hold is the general framework within which- individuals are 
identified. The household is also common to housing enu- 
merations and to housing and household sample surveys. 
When the household is the enumeration unit, special pro- 
vision must be made for the enumeration of persons who 
are not members of households. Such persons may reside in 
military establishments, in correctional and penal institu- 
tions, ill dormitories of schools and universities, in hospitals, 
in religious institutions, etc. 

Household sur\»eys are a better vehicle than establishment 
surveys for soliciting answers pertaining to characteristics 
which cannot be separated from the individual employee — 
for determining the many sociological variables (such as 
marital status, family composition, educational achievement, 
and work training) and the many economic variables (in- 
come received, hours worked, how long working on present 
job, etc.). 

In general, establishment surveys will attempt to answer 
questions on the location of establishments (e.g., the destina- 
tion questions in a journey- to -work study), on opinions and 
attitudes of employers (e.g., estimates of future manpower 
requirements), or on matters which generally presuppose 
knowledge of management policies, and on matters related 
to the job structure in the establishment (e.g., job vacancy 
information). In the establishment survey no direct contact 
is generally required of employee? and interviewer; hence 
no question concerning employees* opinions or charactr»ristics 
can, as a rule, be accommodated. 

In this country the outstanding surveys based on an es- 
tablishment approach are the annual survey and census of 
manufactures and the current employment statistics (CES) 



program of the Department of Labor and cooperating state 
agencies. 

In the census of manufactures a company operating at 
more than one location is required to submit a report for 
each location. A company engaged in distinctly different 
lines of activit)' at one location is also required to submit 
separate reports if the plant records permit such a separation 
and if the activities are substantial in size. Each establish- 
ment report provides information on employment of all 
employees, both full*time and part-time, during the reference 
period (employees of central administration and auxiliaries 
are excluded). All persons on paid sick leave, paid holidays, 
or paid vacations during the reference period are included. 
Those excluded are members of the Armed Forces and 
partners and proprietors of unincorporated firms. Employees 
up through the working foreman level are reported as "pro- 
duction and related workers"; this category includes those 
workers engaged in processing, assembling, inspecting, re- 
ceiving, storage, handling, packaging, warehousing, ship- 
ping, maintenance, repair, janitorial or watchman services, 
product development, recordkeeping, and other services 
closely associated with production operations. Nonproduc- 
tion personnel, including those engaged in factory super- 
vision above the working foreman level as well as sales, 
advertising, credit, collection, clerial, legal, medical, pro- 
fessional, and technical personnel, are reported as "all other 
employees." 

For "production and related workers," the census of 
manufactures requests employment figures for four selected 
pay periods in one year; but for "all other employees" only 
a mid-March figure, to simplify the schedule and lighten the 
burden of respondents. The "annual average" employment 
data are composed of an average of the four monthly figures 
for "production and related workers" and the March figure 
for "all other employees." 

"Payroll" includes gross earnings paid in the alendar 
year to all employees on the payroll of manufacturing es- 
tablishments. Employers are told that they can follow the 
definition of payroll used for calculating the federal with- 
holding tax. This "payroll" includes all forms of compensa- 
tion prior to deductions such as social security contributions, 
group insurance, withholding taxes, etc. Included in the total 
are salaries of officers if the establishment is a corporation. 
Payments to proprietors or partners of an unincorporated 
concern are excluded. 
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Data are requested on "man-hours of production and 
related workers," consisting ol' all plant man-hours of pro- 
duction and related workers as defined above. Actual over- 
time hours are to be included, but hours paid for vacations 
or sick leave are not. 

Broadly speaking, the problem of employment is ap- 
proached by establishment surveys from the pint of view 
of jobs occupied while it is approached by household surveys 
from the pint of view of the individual's major economic 
activity. Seen in that perspective, the establishment approach 
yields the number of jobs occupied— the supply side— while 
the household approach yields the number of economically 
active prsons (those working or seeking work)— the de- 
mand side. An individual, of course, may be employed at 
two or more establishments; in the establishment approach, 
he would be counted at each job which he occupies. 

An establishment type of sur\'ey could be modified if the 
information sought includes not only the usual data on 
number of persons employed, payroll, etc., but also opinions 
of individual employees. In such a survey the establishment 
would give the interviewer access to its employees. Much 
labor could be saved if a local directory, or address list 
could be uncovered, prhaps with SIC entries already coded. 

Cross Section Versus Time Series Survey 

A second choice which now has to be made is between 
a cross section (synchronous) and a time series (diachro- 
nous) sur\'ey. A diachronous survey is the more compli- 
cated one. It has to be institutionalized; i.e., arrangements 
have to be made for the conduce of more than a single 
survey wave. The cross section survey is like a snapshot or 
a still photograph while the time series sur\'ey is like a 
movie. Where actual processes are to be analyzed, one or 
a series of snapshots will not do. What is required is an 
attempt to reconstruct the diachronous nature of the process. 
In other words, explicitly, the time dimension will have to 
be added. This, of course, complicates the empirical evi- 
dence needed; where sampling is required, it introduces 
novel and more difficult problems. This is the reason why, 
until recently, the sampling of a diachronous process was 
the great exception. Only during the past few years have 
such attempts been made.' 

Key Descriptors 

In the cross section survey the statistical measures— the 
descriptors— sought will frequently be the univariate fre- 

>Sec "Cornell Retirement Study," Journal oj Social Issues, Vol. 
14, No. 2, 1958. See also J. W. B. Dou^jlas and J. M. Brumfit-ld. 
"The Reliability of Loii|;itudina! Surveys." Milbank Memorial Pumi 
Quarterly, Vol. XXXIV (July 1956). No. 3. pp. 227ff.; and most 
recently, Lola M. Irelan and Joseph Steinberg. "A Retirement History- 
Study," Proceedings of the Social Statistics Section, American Stit- 
tistical Associatioti, 1968, pp. I63ff. 



quenq* distribution and the measurer describing it; i.e.. 
the frequency distribution of one variate only, as contrasted 
with a multivariate one. 

Tiie problem now is to choose wisely among the available 
key descriptors. There are several .so-called averages avail, 
able, among which probably the best known are the arith- 
metic mean, the median, and the mode. The arithmetic mean 
is a computed average while the median and mode are 
positwfi averages. Tlie arithmetic mean does not correspond 
to any real observation in the distribution while the median 
and mode do. An arithmetic mean wage of $150 does not 
indicate that any wage envelo|>e in the distribution contains 
exactly that amount, any more than a mean family sixe of 
4.3 indicates the existence of a 4.3 member family. Tlie 
mean is a computed figure standing for the sum of items 
divided by their number, and signifying that if ever)* wage 
earner in the distribution had the same and equal wage, this 
wage would be the arithmetic average wage. The concept 
has desirable arithmetic properties. 

As previously stated, the median and the mode are posi- 
tion averages. If all items were arrayed according to ascend- 
ing or descending value, the median would be the value of 
the item in the middle; i.e., half of the items would be less 
than and half more than the median. Tlie mode is the value 
of the item that ocairs most often. Hence, a unimodal 
frequency curve is o::e which has one hump only, and a 
multimodal one has several humps showing the clustering 
of observations at more than one value. 

An Example of Frequency Distribution 

Let us assume that a wage survey produced 142 responses 
to a question relating to weekly wages. We first organize the 
responses in the form of an array ranging from a low of 
$166.03 to a high of $169-94 (a difference of $3.91)- This 
listing can be subdivided using class inter\'als, which group 
the data. By applying Sturgcs' rule, we tabulate the data in 
eight specific class intervals, each 50 cents apart (see Hx- 
hibit 3).= 

In many situations a graphic representation gives a clearer 
understanding of a frequency distribution and its applica- 
tion. For our graph use the horizontal X| a^is to mark off 
the values of the variable; i.e., the wage-rate class intervals. 
The)' appear in Exhibit 4 as class limits (class midpoints 
could be used). The X^, or vertical axis, shows the fre- 

=Sturfies' rule states that the number of intervals should be / = 
1 + 3-3 lo^i of where k is the total number of classes, and lo^j the 
logarithm to the base 10. The lo^jarithm of \-\2 is 2.152288 and 
1 + (3-3x2.152288) is approximately 8. We then divide this into 
the range 169.9'i- 166.03 = 3.91 and obtain 0.49, which we round 
10 0.50 and use as the si2e of each interval. Sturges" rule is, of 
course, only an approximate guideline which tells us the number of 
class inten-als that should give us a unimodal distribution (a distri- 
bution with one hump), permitting the obser\ations to cluster around 
a class midpoint which should be a convenient number. 
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Exhibit 3 



Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers in Manufacturing Industries 



$166.00- 


$166.50- 


$167.00. 


$167.50- 


$168.00- 


$168.50. 


$169.00. 


$169.50. 


166.49 


166.99 


167.49 


167.99 


168.49 


168.99 


169.49 


169.99 


166.03 


166.53 


167.05 


167.51 


168.00 


168.60 


169.00 


169.50 


166.07 


166.60 


167.09 


167.53 


168.03 


168.64 


169.12 


169.54 


166.14 


166.71 


167.12 


167.54 


168.05 


168.73 


169.15 


169.51 


166.10 


166.75 


167.14 


167.55 


168.05 


168.78 


169.15 


169.65 


166.21 


166.78 


167.15 


167.55 


168.06 


168.80 


169.17 


169.73 


166.29 


166.80 


167.17 


167.55 


168.07 


168.82 


169.20 


169.84 


166.34 


166.81 


167.18 


167.57 


168.09 


168.84 


169.21 


169.94 


166.37 


166.83 


167.20 


167.58 


168.11 


168.85 


169.24 




166.40 


166.84 


167.20 


16V.61 


168.15 


168.87 


169.45 


(7) 


166.40 


166.87 


167.22 


167.65 


168.15 


168.91 


169.46 


166.42 


166.91 


167.23 


167.66 


168.17 


168.93 


169.48 






166.92 


167.25 


167.68 


168.18 


168.95 






(11) 


166.93 


167.25 


167.68 


168.20 


168.98 


(11) 






166.93 


167.28 


167.71 


168.22 


168.99 






166.95 


167.29 


167.73 


168.29 












167.32 


167.74 


168.30 


(14) 








(15) 


167.32 


167.75 


168.33 










167.38 


167.75 


168.40 












167.41 


167.78 


168.45 












167.44 


167.79 


168.47 












167.47 


167.80 














167.47 


167.80 


(20) 












167.48 


167.81 














167.49 


167.82 
















167.83 














(24) 


lo7.o3 
















167.85 
















167.85 
















167.85 
















167.85 
















167.86 
















167.88 
















167.88 
















167.89 
















167.90 
















167.91 
















167.92 
















167.92 
















167.94 
















167.96 
















(40) 











quencies; i.e., the number of obsen'ations made for each 
class. Each rectangle represents one observation. If the area 
of each rectangle is one unit, the area of each bar is equal 
to the frequency of the interval on which it stands. The 
areas over the several intervals are proportional to the fre- 
quencie-s of these intervals. 

If at all possible, frequency distributions should be formed 
with equal class intervals. If class intervals have to be varied. 



recourse has to be taken to tlie concept of frequencj' density. 
Frequency density is an estimate of what the frequencic*s 
would be if a uniform class interval were used/ In other 
words, the density of observations is the number of cases 
per unit of the class size. For example, the income tax re- 
turn information in Exhibit 5 is prc^sented with just such 
unequal class intervals; for entries one through five the in- 
terval is $1,000; after that the intervals jump $5,000. 
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Exhibit 4 

Frequency Histogram and Polygon 
Average Weekly Earnings of Production Workers 
in Manufacturing Industries 




Note: A diagram like this one is called a bar diagram or a histogram; the inscritied one connecting the midpoints, a polygon. 




Exhibit 5 

Individual Income Tax Returns 
by Adjusted Gross Income Classes 
1968 Preliminary 



Entry 



Adjusted gross income class 
(in dollars) 



Number of 
returns 
(in thousands) 



Frequency density. 
No. returns per 
$1,0(X) income 
(in thousands) 







1 


Under 


1,000 


2 


1,000 • 


1.999 


3 


2,000 . 


2,999 


4 


3,000 • 


3,999 


5 


4,000 • 


4,999 


6 


5,000 • 


9,999 


7 


10,000 . 


14,999 


8 


15,000 • 


49,999 


9 


50,000 • 


99,999 


10 


100,000 . 


499,999 


11 


500,000 • 


999,999 


12 


1,000,000 and over . 



535,000, then $50,000, $400,000, $500,000; finally there 
is an in^vfval with no upper limit. Therefore, we divide the 
number of returns by the number of thousands in that in- 
terval; i.e., the first entry (651) by 1, every entry up to the 
6th by I, the 6th (22,975) and the 7th (11,963) by 5, the 
8th by 35, the 9th by 50, the 10th by 400, and the 1 1th 
by 500. 

If unequal intervals are to be shown, we must remember 
that each observation is to be represented by a rectangle of 
equal area. Thus, in the histogram in Exhibit 4, the dotted 
line at the right tail end of the distribution signifies that 
there are 9 observations (7+11-^-2) in the interval from 
$169 to $170, an unequal interval. Once again we can sec 
that frequency is an incomplete term to describe the measure 
:ilong the vertical axu. It would be more accurate to speak 
of the density of an observation, that is, of the number of 
cases per unit of the horizontal axis. 

The values from Exhibit 3 are also plotted as points on 
the graph in Exhibit 4, forming a polygon. If we were to 
increase the number of observations, we would finally ap- 
proach a more or less smooth line; i.e., the plotted points 
would display a frequenc)' cur\'e as the shape of the dis- 
tribution. 

The measure on the axis of a frequency distribution 
may be in terms of absolute frequency or in terms of relative 
frequency, such as percentage. The area of the histogram 



61,315 

651 
5.098 
4.450 
4.862 
4.874 
22.975 
11,963 
6.069 
' 300 

78 

- 3 
1 



61,315.000 

651.000 
5.098.000 
4.450.000 
4.862.000 
4.874.000 
4.595.000 
2.393.000 
173.000 
6.000 
.195 
.006 
negligible 



equals 100 percent, or unity; therefore, a comparison of 
different distributions is facilitated if relative frequencies 
are used. In graphic terms, it is possible to compare shapes 
of different distributions (frequency curves) without hav- 
ing to make allowance for differences in size. 

Cumulative Distribution 

Occasionally it is convenient to show distributions as 
cumulative arrangements of variables. Cumulative frequen- 
cies can be shown on either a "less-than** or ''more«than" 
basis. For instance, production workers can be shown on a 
more-than weekly earnings basis; the corresponding tabula- 
tion for the previous example would show that 142 (all 
workers) earned more than $166.00, 92 earned more than 
$167.50, and 52 earned over $168.00 (sec Exhibit 6 for 
this and the corresponding less*than distribution). 

Ogive 

The graph of a cumulative distribution takes the form of 
an ogive, or an S-shaped line. It has the advantage of lend- 
ing itself particularly well to interpolation. Any interpola- 
tion is, of course, an approximation. Thus, if it is desired to 
find the number of workers earning more than $168.50, we 
read 32 off the graph (see Exhibit 7). 

Conversely, if the number of cases falling within any 
given interval is to be determin^.-d, say the number of earn- 
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Exhibit 6 



Cumulative Distribution of Production 
Workers on Basis of Weekly Earnings 
(Data for Ogive) 





Cumulative distribution of workers 


Number 


Percent 


Less than: 






$166.50 


11 


7.8 


167.00 


26 


18.3 


167.50 


50 


35.2 


168.00 


90 


63.4 


168.50 


110 


77.5 


169.00 


124 


87.3 


169.50 


135 


95.1 


170.00 


142 


100.0 


More than: 






$166.00 


142 


100.0 


166.50 


131 


92.2 


167.00 


116 


81.7 


167.50 


92 


64.8 


168.00 


52 


36.6 


168.50 


32 


22.5 


169.00 


18 


12.7 


169.50 


7 


4.9 



CTS making between $168 and SI 69, wc can interpolate for 
$169 the figure 124, and for $168 the figure 90; by sub- 
traction we obtain 34 as the desiretl answer. 



This curve is also one of the most effective and useful 
representations of u frequency distribution not suffering 
from the limitations of the |xirticular class interval used. 
The shape of the curve will be essentially the same even 
when the class intervals and the number of classes vary as 
uneven class intervals do not deform the ogive. 

7*he Loretn Curve 

Related to the ogive shown in Hxhibit 7 is the I,orenz 
curve, used in the study of income distributions, distribu- 
tions of wealth, or of production plotted against number of 
producing units. If we plot the percentage of cumulated in- 
come against tbe percentage of cumulated workers be- 
ginning, -for instance, with the lowest, we obtain a graph in 
which complete equality would be shown by a diagonal 
from the lower left to the upper right. Any deviation from 
this straight line indicates some degree of inequality. Wc 
an, therefore, study inequality of incomes at different points 
in time, for instance, by comparing the pertinent Lorenz 
curves (sec Exhibit 8). 



Merits of Meafi. Mediae, aud Mode 

Vet}* often, however, we need .i single statistic as a com- 
p.ict descriptor of the frequcncj- distribution even if some of 
the information has to be given up. For instance, if the dis- 
tribution of local w.iges is to be compared with state wages, 
we may prefer to compare two descriptive statisti^-s instead 
of two entire distributions. 

It is well to remember th.it often the mean is subject to 
less sampling error than the mode or median: that once the 
data Iwve been organized in the form of a f requeue)- dis- 
tribution, mode and median are more easily computed than 
the mean; and that the median is not a good measure when, 
as with the number of children or family size, there are very 
few values possible for the observations. 

Tlic median is little influenced by extreme values; the 
mode, not at all. In a distribution of income recipients in 
a community, the arithmetic mean would be quite sensitive 
to the immigration of one single millionaire, the median 
hardly sensitive, and the mode not at all. On the other hand, 
if we want to compare two distributions of wage earners in 
terms of the middlemost, we would choose the median for 
comparison; if in terms of the most frequent wage, wc would 
choose the mode 

A measure often used is a weighted arithmetic mean. 
Theoretically, all arithmetic means are weighted. If no ex- 
plicit weight is assignetJ to every item in the distributiijn, the 
implicit weight of each item is 1. Let us assume {hat the 
daily wage of each of 10 junior research .issistants is $50; 
of two senior ones, $100; and of the project le.ider, $125. 
Tlie correct or weighted, mean \v"age rate would be: 

(10x50)+ (2x100) + (1x125) -M0+ 2+1= ^ =$63.46. 

The problem of weighted arithmetic means also arises in 
t.iking a mean of means. It is necessary in this case to weight 
each mean according to the importance of its categor)'. I- or 
instance, consider the cost of production of a group of firms: 





No. 








firms 


Average 


Total 


A 


2 


$ 300 


$ 600 


B 


15 


400 


6,000 


C 


20 


600 


12,000 




37 


$1,300 


$18,600 



To obtain the mean total cost, we divide $18,600 by 37 and 
obtain $503 as the answer, and not the unweighted mean 
Sl,300~3, or $433. 



Ratios, Percentages, aud Proportiom 

So far the description has dealt primarily with quantitative 
data. If we need to deal with descriptors of nonquantitative 



Exhibit 7 



Ogive 

Cumulative Distribution of Production Workers 
on Basis of Weekly Earnings 



Number of 
production 
workers 

160-1 




ExhibH 8 



Lorenz Curve 
Distribution of Income From Wages in 1969 




characteristics, wc often use ratios, percentages, and propor* 
(ions (0 condense (he information. Such dcri\*e() figures also 
generally facilitate comparison; the)* are therefore important 
in the analpts of results. 

The simplest case of a nonquantitative characteristic is a 
dichotomous one (dividing a group into two parts). As an 
example, let us consider the characteristics "white" and 
"nonwhite" with regard to color. Let us assume that there 
are A white and <f nonwhite persons. A ratio is the two 
numbers (fre<]uencies) in the form of a quotient, /l-s-4, or 

a fraction descrihing the relative frequency of major 

category, here A. If A is 150, and a is 100; the "indicated" 
ratio of W to 4 is 150 to 100, or 3 to 2; the "actual" ratio 
is 1.5. 

The ratio is independent of the absolute number; it is a 
relative number suitable for comparison. If a ratio is larger 
than I, the most usual way to write it is in the fomi of the 
"actual" quotient, which is 1.5 in the above example. If it 
is less than 1, we usually multiply it by^ power of 10, such 
as 100 or 1,000* In the above example,fif yfc would use 
150 instead of 1,5 (multiplying ouV^quptient by 100), we 
would call this modified ratio a percentage. 

Another type of ratio of considerable practical importance 
is a proportion where the numerator of the quotient is the 
frequenc)' of one categoij\ and the denominator is the total 
frequency of the two categories. Thus, A is the number of 
units possessing a given attribute, for instance those who 
are fem.ile members of the labor force, and a represents the 
units not possessing this attribute. The total number of units 
is N^A'¥a. The proportion of females in the labor force is 

P"^. V AbiOzndN is 90, P, the proportion of women 

in the labor force is |2 ~onc-third» or 0.55. Just as ratios 

are frequently multiplied by 100 to yield percenUges, so 
are proportions. In the above example, 55 percent of the 
labor force is female. 

Ratios arc also used to compare any two quantities. Thus, 
the ratio of the number of children under five years of age 
to the number of women age 20-44 x 100 is alleJ a fertility 
ratio; the number of people per square mile, i.e.» ihe num* 
ber of inhabitants of a given area divided by the i>umber 
of square miles of the area, is called population density. 
Various ratios giving a quantity per number of people in* 
volved, such as consumption of meat divided by the popula* 
tion of a count)', express per capita figures which can be 
readily compared. The ratio of economically active persons 
to the total popubtion of all ages is termed the crude activity 
rate. The number of unemployed divided by the total size 
of the labor force multiplied by 100 indicates the uncmploy. 



ment rate. The ratio of the number of working people of a 
gi\xn age group to the total number of people in that age 
group multiplied by 100 is termed the labor force participa* 
tion rate of that age group. Likewise, we may define the 
labor force participation rate of component groups by color, 
sex, marital status, etc. All kinds of conceptual refinements 
are, of course, possible. 

VmMUity or Dhpersion of FreqaeHcy DhtrihulioH 

In addition to averages and ratios which describe a 
distribution by a single one of its characteristics, another 
aspect of frequenq^ distribution deser>*es mentioning. This 
is the variabilit)' or dispersion of the distribution. The 
simplest measure of variability is the range. The range is 
the difference between the highest and the lowest values 
of a scries. Therefore, the extreme values alone determine 
this measure. To nuke the range less dependent on the ex* 
treme values, an interpercentile or interquartile range is 
sometimes preferred. For instance, the first one may exclude 
the lowest 10 percent and the highest 10 percent: it is the 
I0th.90th percentile range. The second divides the distribu- 
tion into four equal parts and uses only the values between 
the 1st and 5rd quartile. 

To obtain a measure which is influenced by each observa* 
tion, wc take the sum of all deviations from the arithmetic 
mean (disregarding the sign — otherwise the sum of devia* 
tions about the arithmetic mean would be zero) and divide 
this sum by the number of observations. This measure is 
referred to as the average or meatt dcviatiofi. 

The most important of the measures of variation, because 
of its theoretical implication, is the standard deviatio/t. In* 
stead of disregarding the signs, we convert them into positive 
nugnitudes by squaring each one, finding their sum, and 
dividing by the number of observations. This mean sum 
square is the square of the standard deviation, or the var- 
iance—of considerable importance in theoretical statistics, 
especially in the description of probability and sampling 
distributions. When we take the square root of the mean 
sum of squared deviations, wc obtain the standard deviation. 

The standard deviation divided by the mean of the same 
distribution, if mulriplied by 100, is a modified version of 
the coefficient of variation, whose square is the so<alled 
rclvariance, abbreviated "rcl-var." This measure is much 
used in sampling theory. 

To compare widely differing distributions, some statis* 
ticians have reconunended the use of pure numbers. This is 
useful, for instance, where we want to compare a distribu* 
rion of hours with a distriburion of accid^'nts — the hours 
bcir^ indicated in minutes and the acddents in individual 
occurrences. Comparison of two such standard deviations 
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Mu\ or lv;o siicli inc.in deviations is [possible only it ihoy- arc 
divided by M>nic f.;ctor h.ivini: the same dimension, llnis, a 
nican de\'iation of niinulcs divided hy tlie mean (or by the 
mode) of the s»me variable and or a standar*! deviation of 
minuter divided by the mean proxide pure numlKTs suitable 
for comparison with similarly derived pure numbers froni 
accident data ileviations. 



Comparison and interpretation may be facilitated if the 
scale of the variable is exprosed in units of the standard 
deviation rather than in its original unity. Distributions 
reduced to the .scale of the standard dc\iation may k- re- 
i:arded as expressed in "absolute" units, a proi^^rty of 
practical sipiificance: e.i*.. in health and industrial accident 
analysis. 
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VL Questionnaires and Fieldwork Phase 



Tw of the forcnwsl inscntnici)t.ilitic5 availahic lo the MKi'al 
science rcsorclier 4re tlic inicn'icxv anj the cjuwiionnairc. 
Both place a licavy emphasis on llic rcsj>onJenl s veri>il 
report: tliey arc ilierefore limitej to subject matter which 
the respondent is .ihle anJ inch'neJ to communicate. 

Ti)c questionnaire is less costly to administer than the 
intcrvio*'; usually evokes i:reatcr confidence on the part of 
the respondent reprdin^ his anonymity: and is likely to 
prothice greater uniformity from one ohscrvatii>n to the 
other l^ausc of its standardized wording. Tlie inter\'iW, 
however, is likely to produce better results when the re^ 
sponilents arc less educated, when the subjcrt is complex, 
and when answers inx'olve controversial subject matter. 

Unlike the technician in scientific fields, the social science 
technician who performs measurement with the help of the 
questionnaire and ttie interview has at his command no 
comprehensive thcor)' to help him understand the complex 
communiation process going on between himself and the 
rcsjxmdcnt. He is therefore more nearly comparable to an 
artist than to a scientist, and we speak alM)ut the art rather 
than the science of intcrvicu-ing and constructing question^ 
naires.' A set of rules of thumb has been dc%*eloped over 
the years, but some of these rulers seen) to l>c accepted more 
uniformly and nwrc frequently than others. 

!t is generally acknowledged that the questionnaire or 
inter\'ieu* schedule has two outstanding purposes: (1) to 
translate the research objectives into individual questioni;, 
keeping in mind the sur\*e)' spccifiations; and (2) to es^ 
tablish the l>e$t possible lines of communication with the 
respondent. TI)ereforc, specifications and statements of ob^ 
jectives must l)c available prior to starting questionnaire 
construction. 

Where the question content, in view of the research ob^ 
jectives, is more likely to aim at ascertaining facts, it is urll 
to keep in n^imi that events of the past or events of little 
interest arc unlikely to be ren)c»*i>cred, and that reported 
facts must be c\'aluated in terms of their credibility. Ques^ 

»I.co» Fc$!iH;:cf ami Dante! Kaiy. cd$.. Rt'ieunh MahoJs hi ih** 
Hehjtlofj! SdvtUt'S. rev, ed. (Ncu- York: Holi. Riijcluri and Win- 
ston, Quptcr S; QaircSclIii/, Maf.*rjah4*>da, Mormn Dcutsch 
and .StcA^ aft >X^ Gxik. Uest^urch AUihoJj w Socut keUnoin. fc\-. cd. 
(NW York: H»)Ii, Rjnduri and VX'insnm. I9^»5): IhuJbooL of 
Houu'/joU Sunrys. StuJtes in Methods (Strics T). N»>. 10 (Ncu* 
York: United Nations. 19^0: IhutehoU Survey AUuujI l%9 
(>X'a$hin>»ton: Hurcau of the Hud>:ct, 19^>9): Stanlc>- L. Payne, The 
Wr/ of Adht^ Queuitifts (Princeton: Princeton University Press. 
1951). 



tions involving beliefs and feelings need to be more flexible, 
allowing the respondent more freedom. "Should" and 
ought'* questions might help to elicit responses where 
other more direct questions would fail. Oreful question* 
naire construction would place the emphasis on factiul 
subjc<t matter. 

A standardized (|uestionnaire or interx'iew guide with ex* 
actly the same wording, in the same order, ensures that all 
resp)ndent$ arc replying to the same question. Standardized 
questions may consist of either "fixed-altemativc" or "open* 
end" questions. A fixed •alternative questionnaire has ques* 
tions to wliich the responses are limited to "yes" or "no," 
or to a series of replies indicating various (numerical) 
degrca expressing the respcmL-nt's position. An open-end 
question is intended to give the respondent the opportunity 
of a free response. Examples arc questions such as: (I) "At 
what age do you exjxxt to stop working and wliy ?" (2) "If 
by some ch.ince, you wre to get enough money to live com* 
forta;>ly without working, do you think that you would work 
anyway? Why or why not?" 

I'ixed*altemati\*e questions have the advantage of iieing 
simple to administer and lending themselves to prccoth'ng. 
Open-end questions are difficult to administer, and the 
analysis of answers is often involved and perpk-xing. Thc\- 
arc more appropriate in the experimental stage that muiy 
prcccciC the elaboration of a standardizov; questionnaire. 

The questionnaire should be limited in size: the language 
should approximate the language of the respondent: and it 
should offer as much opportunity as possible for complete 
and precise communiation. In other u'ords, the language in 
most cross section sur\*eys should be simple. On the other 
hand the questions should be sufficiently clear to avoid 
terms that are often misunderstood. Terms such as "com^ 
pulsor}' arbitnijion," "real wages," and "exclusion from 
employment" axe to be avoided. "Are you married, single, 
or divorced?" may be more uniformly understood than 
*'What is your marital status?" Questions regarding nation* 
alit)* and many other personal data questions often cause 
misunderstanding unless explained more precisely. 

An important issue is whether the frame of reference 
within which a particular question is being asked is clear 
to all respondents. For instance, if the question, "Do yoM 
think that the government should put a ceiling on wages?" 
were asked, many answering in the affirmative would take 
for granted that prices are to be controlled similarly. G>m* 
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parably, it is safer to express alternatives explicitly than to 
assume that they will be understood from the context. 
Payne- has used the following example: In answers to the 
question, "Do you think that most manufacturing com* 
panies that lay off workers vluring slack periods could ar- 
range things to avoid lay offs and give steady work right 
through the year?" 63 percent of the respondents said that 
companies could avoid lay offs, 23 percent that they could 
not, and 13 percent expressed no opinion. A matched 
sample was asked the following questit)n with a clearly 
stated alternative: "Do you think most manufacturing com- 
' panies that lay off workers in slack periods would avoid 
lay*offs and provide steady work right through the year, or 
do you think lay-offs are unavoidable?" Forty-one percent 
of the respondents answered that lay-offs are unavoidable 
and 24 percent expressed no opinion. 

Another problem to face is whether the question is 
worded to correspond to the respondent's level of informa- 
tion in a realistic way, and whether he will be able and 
willing to provide the information. If a question is asked 
which does not correspond to the respondent's le\'el of in- 
formation, Festinger points out that it will be unproductive 
of an answer or will cause the respondent to pretend to 
competence which he does not possess."* The problem is 
sometimes referred to as expert error; i.e., the error of 
ascribing to the respondent a higher degree of expertise 
than he possesses. 

Apparently, small changes in the wording of questions 
may produce large variations in answers. Lick of clarity in 
definitions, ambiguity, varying meanings of the same word 
to different people, use of emotional words, and leading 
questions are all examples of potential sources of error 
and bias. 

There is general agreement on the need to avoid leading 
questions; that is, questions which, by their wording, seem 
to suggest a particular answer. "You didn't do any work 
for pay or profit last week, did you?" It is obvious that 
such a question invites a negative answer. In asking, 
"Would you say that you are in favor of price and wage 
controls?" we make it easier for the respondent to answer 
"yes" than "no." In his affirmative answer, the respondent 
is merely agreeing with the language of the question. 

Respondents are inclined to give certain answers because 
of their effect on public opinion. For example, the answers 
to questions about race or labor relations may have what 
has been called the "public relations bias." Or questions 
may receive biased answers because of their timing. If a 
community has just experienced a race riot, questions on 
discrimination will yield biased answers. 

By merely using a well 'known name, a biased effect may 
be produced. For example, the insertion of President 

'See footnote 1. 

^Festinger and Katz, op.cit.f p. 345. 



Roosevelt's name into a question caused »i percent in- 
crease in affirmative replicsMs reported in Research Methods 
hi Social Relations.* The first question was: "Do you like 
the idea of having Thanksgiving a week earlier this year?** 
The second was: **Do you like President Roosevelt's idea 
of having Thanksgiving a week earlier this year?** The in- 
fluence exerted by subtle wording is perhaps best illustrated 
in the sequence of questions. 

Desigmtig the Questiomiaire 

In designing a questionnaire, probably the best way to 
commence is to list the topics to be covered, arrange them 
in order, and then draft the questions. The questions will 
have to be scrutinized carefully as to their usefulness and 
necessity, and whether the>' are perhaps overly detailed for 
the objective of the survej'. Inspecting available question- 
naires facing the same or a similar problem may be found 
stimulating and most useful. We have, therefore^ added a 
few manpower questionnaires as an appendix. 

To avoid error and bias, these rules of thumb have been 
developed governing the art of questionnaire design: 

1. Questions to be asked of respondents should be clear- 
ly distinguished from instructions. 

2. Questions should be simple: only one idea should be 
covered per question, and words with several mean- 
ings should be avoided. 

3- General questions should precede specific ones. Tlie 
first few questions in a questionnaire often have the 
function of obtaining information as well as motivat- 
ing the respondent to provide information. The 
opening questions, therefore, should have human 
appeal; that is, they should be of interest to the 
respondent and should be easily answered because 
they are likely to set the tone of the entire inter\'iew. 

4. The sequence of the questions should be orderly, 
and each question should lead logically to the next. 
If there is doubt about the possible influence of the 
question sequence, use may be made of a split sched- 
ule, in which an cxplorator)* sample of questions is 
divided between two or more places to enable the 
questionnaire designer to experiment with such re- 
sponses and study the effect, if any, of the order in 
which they arc posed. 

5. The questionnaire should be arranged with final 
tabulations in mind, considering the content of the 
questions and ease of processing the data. A person 
knowledgeable 'u\ systems engineering, if available, 
should therefore inspect the questionnaire and offer 
his counsel. The desirability of a self-coding ques- 
tionnaire may be considered. 

*Sc\hhy etui.. off. cft.. p. $Cv1. 
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6. Numerical codes (see next section) should not inter- 
fere with the primary purpose of the questionnaire; 
i.e., obt»iining answers to questions and recording 
information. 

7. Provision should be made for recording answers in- 
dicating lack of knowledge or uncertainty. 

S. Questions which call for answers involving economic 
status or other possibly embarrassing items should 
be asked only after rapprt between the interviewer 
and the respondent has been established. 

9. If some of the respondents are more conversant with 
another language than English, the questionnaire 
should be translated into that language. This is best 
done by having translator A translate the question- 
naire from English into the second language, and 
then having translator B, without communicating 
with A, retranslate it into English. Then a third 
translator should compare B's version with the orig- 
inal English version. 

10. In designing a mail questionnaire, the arrangement in 
order of interest is particularly useful in avoiding 
loss of attention on the part of the respondent. 

1 1 . The questionnaire should be attractive and should be 
printed on sturdy paper since the form undergoes 
extensive handling after it reaches the office. 

1 2. In deciding how many forms to print, it is necessary 
to take into account the number of forms wasted and 
used for purposes other than recording answers by 
respondents. 

Coding 

Coding is the allocation of numbers (or other symbols) 
to the answers to questions asked in the sur\'ey. It is recog- 
nized today as an invaluable aid in saving the time of both 
men and machines and in facilitating the classification of 
sur\'ey material. This translation of verbal classifications 
into numerical ones transferable to a punched card or other 
record greatly cases the analysis of sur\'ey results by ma- 
chine. Even hand tabulation becomes much easier with 
coded replies. 

All ptential answers must be known prior to assigning 
the code. Sometimes it may, therefore, be necessary to test 
questions to find out the kind of answers to be expected. 
We shall disaiss pretesting in the next section. 

It is well to retain more detailed information in the. 
coding system than is expected to be used in the final tabu- 
lation since it is always possible to merge groups of codes, 
recording them in the form of code groups. In recoding 
or summary codin<:, responses are sorted by code combina- 
tions to distribute them among summary codes. If, for in- 
stance, the number of unemployed is desired, several com- 



binations of answers would categorize the respondent as 
unemployed (see page 34). Punching all these combinations 
so that they can be sorted as one group would ho an ex- 
ample of summary coding. 

Questionnaires may be divided into uncoded and pre- 
coded types; and the latter into completely and partially 
precoded one$."Completely precoded" refers to question- 
naires for which all potential answers have been numer- 
ically precoded and printed on the form. To the right of 
the answer, the code number is shown, perhaps as a three- 
digit figure. Thus "yes (311)," "no (312)" signifies that 
a "1" in card column 31 stands for an affirmative answer 
and a "2" in that column for a negative one. The inter- 
viewer or respondent merely marks the appropriate answer 
by circling a number. 

Another common procedure is to enter the code symbol 
directly on the questionnaire at the time of the interview. 
This is facilitated by printing the relevant codes at the bot- 
tom of the questionnaire; the interviewer has to record only 
the code number. 

A partially precoded questionnaire is similar to a com- 
pletely precoded one, with the exception that codes for the 
questions not lending themselves well to predetermined an- 
swers are left out. 

The precoded questionnaire saves time and money, but its 
main limitations are that it does not lend itself to questions 
without predetermined answers or ones with a great many 
possible answers, like those to which an occupation classi- 
fication code will be assigned. 

An uncoded questionnaire is one which does not show 
any code numbers on the front. However, before machine 
tabulation can be undertaken, the answers must be com- 
pletely coded and code numbers must be written down cor- 
responding to the answer to each question. The main dif- 
ference is that the answers do not have to be predetermined 
and that not all answers have to be available before the 
construction of the code is undertaken. 

The proper designing of codes is an essential part of ever)' 
survey. Numerical codes have long been recognized as a 
concise and accurate method of identifying individual items 
and groups of related items. There are many different codes 
and variations of them. For instance, there is the geometric 
progression code. This is a code which may be used to con- 
siderable advantage, provided the number of items is limited. 
This code assigns to successive items numbers in progres- 
sion, each time doubling the number previously assigned: 
thus the base code is 1, 2, 4, 8, 16, 32, etc. Since the sum 
of any of these numbers will never result in a number as- 
signed as a base code, combinations of answers can be 
recorded by adding these base codes in one entry instead of 
having to use several codes for each combination. This 
method simplifies considerably the tabulation process and 
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permits definite association of combinations of answers, 
i'br instance, if the answer to the question "What have 
you been doint^ the last four weeks to find work?" can be: 

"checked with state employment agency/' 

"checked with private employment agency,** 

"checked with employer directly/* or 

"checked with friends or relatives/' 

these answers may be coded 1, 2, 4, and 8. To record a 
combination of 1 and 2, code 3 would be used; i.e.. the 
sum of the code numbers assigned to I and 2. The coding 
of these items, bcfth Si'rt'^y and in combination, would be, 
for example: 

Code urnnber /histver to questton 

1 State employment agency only 

2 Private employment agency only 

3 State employment agency and private 
emj^loyment agency 

4 Employer directly only 

5 State employment agency and 
employer directly 

6 Private employment agency and 
employer directly 

7 State employment agency, private 
employment agency, and 
employer directly 

Among the many other coding systems, we shall mention 
only a few. The simplest form of coding is the sequence 
method, in which code numbers are assigned to answers in 
no particular order, provided there are not more than 20 
or ^/O items, on the assur ^tion that no additional analysis 
of the categories is y ^ ...cd. In this case, a group clas- 
sification code would be more appropriate. In such a code, 
major and minor classifications are represented by succeed- 
ing digits of the assigned numbers. This is the most efficient 
code for ordinary coding problems. The industry and oc- 
cupation codes are examples of group classification codes, 
lor example, the code for mining is I; for metal mining 
10; for mining of iron ore, 101 1. Or the code for mining 
is again I; crude petroleum and natural gas, 13; natural gas 
liquids, 1321: 

A coding device aimed at economizing space is the block 
code which utilizes groups or blocks of numbers m sequence 
to represent classi fie: t ions. These blocks are not arranged 
according to tens, hundreds, or thousands, but according to 
any desired nuniher of units. Block coding may be used to 
advantage where there is a restriction on the number of 
digits or when cardsorting is an important consideration. 



A \ariation !S the use of one card column to record the 
answers to several cjuestions. su(h .is male or t'cmalc. uhIc 
I or 2: income group A. code \\ income gioup B. code 
income group C. code 6; income group D. code . 'I'luis. 
if a respondent were a male falling into income grou^* B. 
two code numbers would be punched in the column, name- 
ly, I and 5 

Where detailed tabulations by industry or occupaiion are 
desired, appropriate coding should he undertaken separately 
or by special coders. l-or both the industry and the occupa- 
tion classification, depending on the desired level of detail 
of classification, the survey must provide adequate questions 
to obtain responses that lend themselves to coding in cat- 
egories on the level of specificity desired. The problems 
which are thus raised are difficult ones; and the actual clas- 
sification, even if the responses are correct and complete, is 
a difficult undertaking for trained coders. The cenj)US codes 
may serve as guidelines here," but they are more detailed 
than necessar}' for most studies of this nature (.see Exhibits 
9 and 10). There are .several methods by which codes can 
be entered. Apart from the prcroded que.stionnaire already 
referred to, where the interviewer or respondent merely 
marks the appropriate printed number by circling it, the 
usual procedure is to write the code symbol on the question- 
naire. Sometimes boxes for codes are provided on the ques- 
tionnaire directly, linked to items by numbers; this saves 
time and reduces the probability of transcription errors (see 
appendix questionnaires). Disadvantages of putting the 
code on the original form are lack of space and crowding 
of entries. 

Another common procedure is for the interviewer to 
enter the code symbols on the questionnaire shortly after 
the interview. This can be facilitated, as already mentioned, 
by printing the relevant codes at the bottom or in the ri^ht 
margin of the questionnaire. The mterviewer h;is to record, 
as a rule, only these code numbers. 

Preiesihig the Questionnaire 

After the questionnaire has been designed, pretests will 
prove helpful. A few questionnaires or interviews, which 
need not be given to a random sample, would be sufficient 
in most situations, as long as the sample includes the dif- 
ferent types of respondents. Those conducting the pretests 
should be thoroughly familiar with the objective of the 
study and with the specific aims of each question After the 
pretests, interviewers should discuss the questionnaire with 
the respondents to find out whether the questions had the 
intended meaning for them. They should record res|x)n- 
dents' reactions and possible suggestions, together with their 
own comments and critical evaluations. In so doing, thc) 

^'Ceusus of Populiiiioji: Alph.tbcfk.tl Judex of hiduslrics avd Oc- 
cuffM/of/s (Washington- 1970). 
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Exhibit 9 



INDUSTRY CODE 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of the Census 
WashingtoHt D.C. 20233 

January 1971 

1970 Census of Population 
Industrial Classification 



(Numbers in parentheses 



Census 
Code 

AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND FISHERIES 

017 (A) Agricultural production (01) 

018 Agricultural services, except horticultural (07 ex* 

cept 0713 and 073) 

019 Horticultural services (073) 

027 Forestry (08) 

028 Fisheries (09) 

029 Agriculture, forestry, and fisheries — allocated 

MINING 

047 Metal mining (10) 

048 Coal mining (11, 12) 

049 Crude petroleum and natural gas extractions (13) 

057 Nonmetallic mining and quarrying, except fuel (14) 

058 Mining — allocated 

CONSTRUCTION 

067 General building contractors (15) 

068 General contractors, except building (16) 

069 (B) Special trade contractors (17) 

077 Not specified construction 

078 Construction — allocated 

MANUFACTURING 
Durable goods 
Lumber ond wood products, except furniture 

107 Logging (241) 

108 Sawmills, planing mills, and mill work (242, 243) 

109 Miscellaneous wood products (244, 249) 

118 Furniture and fixtures (25) 
Stone, clay, and glass products 

119 Glass and glass products (321*323) 

127 Cement, concrete, gypsum, and plaster products 

(324, 327) 

128 Structural clay products (325) 

137 Pottery and related products (326) 

138 Miscellaneous nonmetallic mineral and stone 

products (328, 329) 
Metal industries 

139 Blast furnaces, steel works, rolling and finishing 

mills (3312. 3313) 

147 Other primary iron and steel industries (3315* 

3317. 332, 3391, part 3399) 

148 Primary aluminum Industries (3334, part 334» 

3352, 3361, part 3392, part 3399) 

149 Other primary nonferrous industries (3331-3333. 

3339, part 334. 3351. 3356. 3357, 3362, 
3369. part 3392. part 3399) 

157 Cutlery, hand tools, and other hardware (342) 

158 Fabricated structural metal products (344) 

159 Screw machine products (345) 

167 Metal stamping (346) 

168 Miscellaneous fabricated metal products (341. 

343. 347. 348, 349) 

169 Not specified metal industries 



the SIC code equivalents) 



Census 
Code 

MANUFACTURING, Durable goods (continued) 
Machinery^ except electrical 

177 Engines and turbines (351) 

178 Farm machinery and equipment (352) 

179 Construction and material handling machines 

(353) 

187 Metalworking machinery (354) 

188 Office and accounting machines (357 except 

3573) 

189 Electronic computing equipment (3573) 

197 Machinery, except electrical, n.e.c. (355. 356, 

358, 359) 

198 Not specified machinery 

Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 

199 Household appliances (363) 

207 Radio, T.V., and communication equipment (365, 

366) 

208 Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies. 

n.e.c. (361, 362, 364. 367. 369) 

209 Not specified electrical machinery, equipment, 

and supplies 
Transportation equipment 
219 Motor vehicles and motor vehicle equipment 
(371) 

227 Aircraft and parts (372) 

228 Ship and boat building and repairing (373) 

229 Railroad locomotives and equipment (374) 

237 Mobile dwellings and campers (3791) 

238 Cycles and miscellaneous transportation equip* 

ment (375, 3799) ^ 
Professional and photographic equipment, 
and watches 

239 Scientific and controlling instruments (381 . 382) 

247 Optical and health services supplies (383, 384, 

385) 

248 Photographic equipment and supplies (386) 

249 Watches, clocks, and clockwork'operated devices 

(387) 

257 Not specified professional equipment 

258 Ordnance (19) 

259 Miscellaneous manufacturing industries (39) 
267 Manufacturing, durable goods — allocated 

Nondurable goods 
Food and Kindred products 



268 


Meat Products (201) 


269 


Dairy products (202) 


278 


Canning and preserving fruits, vegetables, and 




sea foods (203) 


279 


Grain-mill products (204. 0713) 


287 


Bakery products (205) 


288 


Confectionery and related products (207) 


289 


Beverage industries (208) 


297 


Miscellaneous food preparation and kindred prod* 




ucts (206, 209) 


298 


Not specified food industries 
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Exhibit 9 
INDUSTRY CODE (continued) 



Census 
Code 



Census 
Code 



299 

307 
308 

309 
317 
318 

319 (C) 
327 

328 
329 
337 

338 
339 



347 
348 

349 
357 
358 
359 
367 
368 
369 

377 
378 



379 
387 

388 
389 
397 

399 
398 



407 (D) 

408 

409 

417 

418 

419 

427 

428 

429 



447 
448 
449 



MANUFACTURING, Nondurabfe goods (continued) 
Tobacco manufactures (21) 
Textile mill products 
Knitting mills (225) 

Dyeing and finishing textiles, except wool and 

knit goods (226) 
Floor coverings, except hard surface (227) 
Yarn, thread, and fabric mills (221-224, 228) 
Miscellaneous textile mill products (229) 
Apparel and other fabricated textile products 
Apparel and accessories (231*238) 
Miscellaneous fabricated textile products (239) 
Paper and allied products 
Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills (261-263, 266) 
Miscellaneous paper and pulp products (264) 
Paperboard containers and boxes (265) 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Newspaper publishing and printing (271) 
Printing, publishing, and allied industries, except 
newspapers (272-279) 

Chemicals and allied products 

Industrial chemicals (281) 

Plastics, synthetics and resins, except fibers 
(282, except 2823 and 2824) 

Synthetic fibers (2823, 2824) 

Drugs and medicines (283) 

Soaps and cosmetics (284) 

Paints, varnishes, and related products" (285) 

Agricultural chemicals (287) 

Miscellaneous chemicals (286, 289) 

Not specified chemicals and allied products 
Petroleum and coal products 

Petroleum refining (291) 

Miscellaneous petroleum and coal products (295 
2S9) 

Rubber and miscellaneous plastic products 

Rubber products (301-303, 306) 

Miscellaneous plastic products (307) 
Leather and leather products 

Tanned, curried, and finished leather (311) 

Footwear, except rubber (313, 314) 

Leather products, except footwear (312, 315- 
317, 319) 

Manufacturing, nondurable goods— allocated 
Not specified manufacturing industries 

TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, AND 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES 
Transportat/on 
Railroads and railway express service (40) 
Street railways and bus lines (41 1, 413-415, 417) 
Taxicab service (412) 
Trucking service (421, 423) 
Warehousing and storage (422) 
Water transportation (44) 
Air transportation (45) 
PI) 'Ines, except natural gas (46) 
Services incidental to transportation (47) 

Commun/cat/ons 
Radio broadcasting and television (483) 
Telephone (wire and radio) (481) 
Telegraph and miscellaneous communication ser» 
vices (482, 489) 



467 
468 
469 
477 
478 
479 
499 



507 
508 
509 
527 
528 
529 
537 
538 
539 
557 
558 
5D9 
567 
568 
569 
587 
588 
599 



607 
608 
609 (E) 

617 

618 

619 

627 

628 (F) 

629 

637 

638 

639 

647 

648 

649 

657 

658 
667 
668 

669 (G) 

677 

678 

679 

687 

688 

689 

697 

698 
699 



TRANSPORTATION, COMMUNICATIONS, AND 
OTHER PUBLIC UTILITIES (continued) 
Uti7/t/es and sanitary services 
Electric light and power (491) 
Electric-gas utilities (493) 
Gas and steam supply systems (492, 496) 
Water supply (494) 
Sanitary services (495) 
Other and not specified utilities (497) 
Transportation, communications, and other public 
utilities — allocated 

WHOLESALE AND RETAIL TRADE 
Wholesale trade 
Motor vehicles and equipment (501) 
Drugs, chemicals, and allied products (502) 
Dry goods and apparel (503) 
Food and related products (504) 
Farm products— raw materials (505) 
Electrical goods (506) 

Hardware, plumbing, and heating supplies (507) 
Not specified electrical and hardware products 
Machinery equipment and supplies (508) 
Metals and minerals, n.e.c. (5091) 
Petroleum products (5092) 
Scrap and waste materials (5093) 
Alcoholic beverages (5095) 
Paper and its products (5096) 
Lumber and construction materials (5098) 
Wholesalers, n-e.c. (5094, 5097, 5099) 
Not specified wholesale trade 
Wholesale trade — allocated 

Retail trade 

Lumber and building material retailing (521-524) 
Hardware and farm equipment stores (525) 
Department and mail order establishments (531. 
532) 

Limited price variety stores (533) 

Vending machine operators (534) 

Direct selling establishments (535) 

Miscellaneous general merchandise stores (539) 

Grocery stores (541) 

Dairy products stores (545) 

Retail bakeries (546) 

Food stores, n.e.c. (542-544, 549) 

Motor vehicle dealers (551, 552) 

Tire, battery, and accessory dealers (553) 

Gasoline service stations (554) 

Miscellaneous vehicle dealers (559) 

Apparel and accessories stores, except shoe stores 

(56 except 566) 
Shoe stores (566) 

Furniture and home furnishings stores (571) 
Household appliances, TV, and radio f tores (572, 
573) 

Eating and drinking places (58) 

Drug stores (591) 

Liquor stores (592) 

Farm and garden supply stores (596) 

Jewelry stores (597) 

Fuel and ice dealers (598) 

Retail florists (5992) 

MisD^^neous retail stores (593-595, 599 except 

Not specified retail trade 
Retail trade — allocated 
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ExhibH 9 
INDUSTRY CODE (continued) 



Census 
Code 

FINANCE, INSURANCE, AND REAL ESTATE 

707 Banking (60) 

708 Credit agencies (61) 

709 Security, commodity brokerage, and Investment 

companies (62, 67) 

717 Insurance (63, 64) 

718 Real estate, incL real estate* in sura nee- law offices 

(65, 66) 

719 Finance, insurance, and real estate — allocated 

BUSINESS AND REPAIR SERVICES 

727 Advertising (731) 

728 Services to dwellings and other buildings (734) 

729 Commercial research, development, and testing 

labs (7391, 7397) 

737 Employment and temporary help agencies (736, 

7398) 

738 Business management and consulting services 

(part 7392) 

739 Computer programing services (part 7392) 

747 Detective and protective services (7393) 

748 Business service?, n»c.c. (732, 733, 735, 7394, 

7395, 7396, 7399) 

749 Automobile services, except repair (751, 752, 754) 

757 Auto'^iobile repair and related services (753) 

758 Electrical repair shops (762, 7694) 

759 Miscellaneous repair services (763, 764, 769, ex* 

cept 7694) 

767 Business and repair services — allocated 

PERSONAL SERVICES 
769(H) Private households (88) 

777 Hotels and motels (701) 

778 Lodging places, except hotels and motels (702, 

703, 704) 

779 Laundering, cleaning, and other garment services 

(721, 727) 

787 Beauty shops (723) 

788 Barber shops (724) 

789 Shoe repair shops (725) 

797 Dressmaking shops (part 729) 

798 Miscellaneous personal services (722, 726, part 

729) 

799 Personal services — allocated 



Census 
Code 



807 
808 
809 

817 



828 

829 

837 

838 (J) 

839 

847 

848 

849 

857 (K) 

858 

859 

867 

868 

869 

877 

878 

879 

887 

888 
889 

897 

899 



ENTERTAINMENT AND RECREATION SERVICES 
Theaters and motion pictures (78, 792) 
Bowling alleys, billiard and pool parlors (793) 
Miscellaneous entertainment and recreation ser- 
vices (791, 794) 
Entertainment and recreation services — allocated 

PROFESSIONAL AND RELATED SERVICES 
Offices of physicians (801, 803) 
Offices of dentists (802) 
Offices of chiropractors (804) 
Hospitals (806) 

Convalescent institutions (8092) 
Offices of health practitioners, n.e.c. (part 8099) 
Health services, n.e.c. (807, part 8099) 
Legal services (81) 

Elementary and secondary schools (821) 
Colleges and universities (822) 
Libraries (823) 

Educational services, n.ex. (824, 829) 
Not specified educational services 
Museums, art galleries, and zoos (84) 
Religious organizations (866) 
Welfare services (part 867) 
Residential welfare facilities (part 867) 
Nonprofit membership organizations (861*865, 
869) 

Engineering and architectural services (891) 
Accounting, auditing, and bookkeeping services 
(893) 

Miscellaneous professional and related services 
(892, 899) 

Professional and related services — allocated 



PUBLIC ADMINISTRATION 
907 Postal service (part 9190) 
917 (L) Federal public administration (part 9190, 9490) 
927 State public administration (9290) 
937 (M) Local public administration (9390) 
947 Public administration — allocated 



WORKERS NOT CLASSIFIABLE BY INDUSTRY 
Unemployed persons, last worked 1959 or earlier^ 
Industry not reported** 

*Found in experienced civilian labor force universe only. 
**Used for ''Industry 5*years ago" item only. 



997 
999 
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Exhibit 10 



1970 Census of Population 
Occupation Ciassification 



Census 
Code 



PROFESSIONAL. TECHNICAL. AND 
KINDRED WORKERS 



001 Accountants 

002 Architects 
Computer specialists 

003 Computer programmers 

004 Computer systems analysts 
004 Computer specialists, n.e.c. 

Engineers ^ 

006 Aeronautical and astronautical engineers 

010 Chemical engineers 

011 Civil engineers 

012 Electrical and electronic engineers 

013 Industrial engineers 

014 Mechanical engineers 

015 Metallurgical and materials engineers 

020 Mining engineers 

021 Petroleum engineers 

022 Sales engineers 

023 Engineers, n.e.c. 

024 Farm management advisors 

025 Foresters and conservationists 

026 Home management advisors 
Lawyers and judges 

030 Judges 

031 Lawyers 

Librarians, archivists, and curators 

032 Librarians 

033 Archivists and curators 
Mathematical specialists 

034 Actuaries 

035 Mathematicians 

036 Statisticians 

Life and physical scientists 

042 Agricultural scientists 

043 Atmospheric and space scientists 

044 Biological scientists 

045 Chemists 

051 Geologists 

052 Marine scientists 

053 Physicists and astronomers 

054 Life and physical scientists, n.e.c. 

055 Operations and systems researchers and analysts 

056 Personnel and labor relations workers 
Physicians, dentists, and related practitioners 

061 Chiropractors 

062 Dentists 

063 Optometrists 

064 Pharmacists 

065 Physicians, including osteopaths 

071 Podiatrists 

072 Veterinarians 

073 Health practitioners, n.e.c. 
Nurses, dietitians, and therapists 

074 Dietitians 

075 Registered nurses 

076 Therapists 

Health technologists and technicians 

080 Clinical laboratory technologists and technicians 

081 Dental hygienists 

082 Health record technologists and technicians 

083 Radiologic technologists and technicians 

084 Therapy assistants 

085 Health technologists and technicians, n.e.c. 
Religious workers 

086 Clergymen 

090 Religious workers, n.e.c. 



Census 
Code 

091 
092 
093 
094 
095 
096 



100 
101 

102 
103 
104 
105 
110 
111 
112 
113 
114 
115 
116 
120 
121 
122 
123 
124 
125 
126 
130 
131 
132 
133 
134 
135 
140 



141 
142 
143 
144 
145 

150 

151 
152 
153 
154 
155 
156 
161 
162 



163 
164 
165 
170 
171 
172 
173 
174 

175 
180 
181 



Social scientists 
Economists 
Political scientists 
Psychologists 
Sociologists 

Urban and regional planners 
Social scientists, n.e.c. 
Social and recreation workers 
Social workers 
Recreation workers 
Teachers, college and university 
Agriculture teachers 

Atmospheric, earth, marine, and space teachers 

Biology teachers 

Chemistry teachers 

Physics teachers 

Engineering teachers 

Mathematics teachers 

Health specialties teachers 

Psychology teachers 

Business and commerce teachers 

Economics teachers 

History teachers 

Sociology teachers 

Social science teachers, n.e.c. 

Art, drama, and music teachers 

Coaches and physical education teachers 

Education teachers 

English teachers 

Foreign language teachers 

Home economics teachers 

Law teachers 

Theology teachers 

Trade, industrial, and technical teachers 
Miscellaneous teachers, college and university 
Teachers, college and university. 

subject not specified 
Teachers, except college and university 
Adult education teachers 
Elementary school teachers 
Prekindergarten and kindergarten teachers 
Secondary school teachers 
Teachers, except college and university, n.e.c. 
Engineering and science technicians 
Agriculture and biological technicians, 

except health 
Chemical technicians 
Draftsmen 

Electrical and electronic engineering technicians 
Industrial engineering technicians 
Mechanical engineering technicians 
Mathematical technicians 
Surveyors 

Engineering and science technicians, n.e.c. 
Technicians, except health, and engineering 
and science 
Airplane pilots 
Air traffic controllers 
Embalmers 
Right engineers 
Radio operators 

Tool programmers, numerical control 

Tec**nlcians, n.e.c. 
Vocatii • al and educational counselors 
Writers, artists, and entertainers 

Actors 

Athletes and kindred workers 
Authors 



Exhibit 10 

1970 Census of Population Occupation Classification (continued) 



Census 
Code 



Writers, artists, and entertainers — continued 

182 Dancers 

183 Designers 

184 Editors and reporters 

185 Musicians and composers 

190 Painters and sculptors 

191 Photographers 

1S2 Public relations men and publicity writers 

193 Radio and television announcers 

194 Writers, artists, and entertainers, n.e.c. 

195 Research workers, not specified 

196 Professional, technical, and kindred 

workers — allocated 

MANAGERS AND ADMINISTRATORS, EXCEPT FARM 

201 Assessors, controllers, and treasurers; 

local public administration 

202 Bank officers and financial managers 

203 Buyers and shippers, farm products 
205 Buyers, wholesale and retail trade 

210 Credit men 

211 Funeral directors 

212 Health administrators 

213 Construction inspectors, public administration 

215 Inspectors, except construction, public administration 

216 Managers and superintendents, building 

220 Office managers, n.e.c. 

221 Officers, pilots, and pursers; ship 

222 Officials and admin*strators; public 

administra^' e.c. 

223 Officials of I ;>ocleti3S, and unions 

224 Postmasters an^ mall superintendents 

225 Purchasing agents and buyers, n.e.c. 

226 Railroad conductors 

230 Restaurant, cafeteria, and bar managers 

231 Sales managers and department heads, retail trade 
233 Sales managers, except retail trade 

235 School administrators, college 

240 School administrators, elementary and secondary 

245 Managers and administrators, n.e.c. 

246 Managers and administrators, except farm — allocated 

SALES WCRKERS 

260 Advertising agents and salesmen 

261 Auctioneers 

262 Demonstrators 

264 Hucksters and peddlers 

265 Insurance agents, brokers, and underwriters 

266 Newsboys 

270 Real estate agents and brokers 

271 Stock and bond salesmen 

280 Salesmen and sales clerks, n.e.c. 

281 Sales representative, manufacturing Industries 

282 Sales representative, wholesale trade 

283 Sales clerk, retail trade 

284 Salesmen, retail trade 

285 Salesmen of services and construction 
296 Sales workers — allocated 

CLERICAL AND KINDRED WORKERS 

301 Bank tellers 

303 Billing clerks 

305 Bookkeepers 

310 Cashiers 

311 Clerical assistants, social welfare 

312 Clerical supervisors, n.e.c. 

313 Collectors, bill and account 

314 Counter clerks, except food 

315 Dispatchers and starters, vehicle 

320 Enumerators and interviewers 

321 Estimators and investigators, n.e.c. 



Census 
Code 

323 Expediters and production controllers 

325 File clerks 

326 Insurance adjusters, examiners, and investigators 

330 Library attendants and assistants 

331 Mail carriers, post office 

332 Mailhandlers, exc. post office 

333 Messengers and office boys 

334 Meter readers, utilities 
Office machine operators 

341 Bookkeeping and billing machine operators 

342 Calculating machine operators 

343 Computer and peripheral equipment operators 

344 Duplicating machine operators 

345 Key punch operators 

350 Tabulating machine operators 
355 Office machine operators, n.e.c. 

360 Payroll and timekeeping clerks 

361 Postal clerks 

362 Proofreaders 

363 Real estate appraisers 

364 Receptionists 
Secretaries 

370 Secretaries, legal 

371 Secretaries, medical 

372 Secretaries, n.e.c. 

374 Shipping and receiving clerks 

375 Statistical clerks 

376 Stenographers 

381 Stock clerk and storekeepers 

382 Teacher aides, exc. school monitors 

383 Telegraph messengers 

384 Telegraph operators 

385 Telephone operators 

390 Ticket, station, and express agents 

391 Typists 

392 Weighers 

394 Miscellaneous clerical workers ' 

395 Not specified clerical workers 

396 Clerical and kindred workers — allocated 

CRAFTSMEN AND KINDRED WORKERS 

401 Automobile accessories installers 

402 Bakers 

403 Blacksmiths 

404 Boilermakers 

405 Bookbinders 

410 Brickmasons and stonemasons 

411 Brickmasons and stonemasons, apprentices 

412 Bulldozer operators 

413 Cabinetmakers 

415 Carpenters 

416 Carpenter apprentices 

420 Carpet installers 

421 Cement and concrete finishers 

422 Compositors and typesetters 

423 Printing trades apprentices, exc. pressmen 

424 Cranemen, derrickmen, and hoistmen 

425 Decorators and window dressers 

426 Dental laboratory technicians 

430 Electricians 

431 Electrician apprentices 

433 Electric power linemen and cablemen 

434 Electrotypers and stereotypers 

435 Engravers, exc. photoengravers 

436 Excavating, grading, and road machine operators; 

exc. bulldozer 

440 Floor layers, exc. tile setters 

441 Foremen, n.e.c. 

442 Forgemen and hammermen 

443 Furniture and wood finishers 
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Census 
Code 

444 Furriers 

445 Glaziers 

446 Heat treaters, anneaters, and temperers 

450 inspectors, scalers, and graders; log and lumber 

452 Inspectors, n.e.c. ' 

453 Jewelers and watchmakers 

454 Job and die setters, nietal 

455 Locomotive engineers 

456 Locomotive firemen 

461 Machinists 

462 Machinist apprentices 
Mechanics and repairmen 

470 Airconditioning, heating, and refrigeration 

471 Aircraft 

472 Automobile body repairmen 

473 Automobile mechanics 

474 Automobile mechanic apprentices 

475 Data processing machine repairmen 

480 Farm implement 

481 Heavy equipment mechanics, incl. diesel 

482 Household appliance and accessory installers and 

mechanics 

483 Loom fixers 

484 Office machine 

485 Radio and television 

486 Railroad and car shop 

491 Mechanic, exc. auto, apprentices 

492 Miscellaneous mechanics and repairmen 
495 Not specified mechanics and repairmen 

501 Millers; grain, flour, and feed 

502 Millwnghts 

503 Molders, metal 

504 Molder apprentices 

505 Motion picture projectionists 

506 Opticians, and lens grinders and polishers 

510 Painters, construction and maintenance 

511 Painter apprentices 

512 Pa perh angers 

514 Pattern and model makers, exc. paper 

515 Photoen gravers and lithographers 

516 Piano and organ tuners and repairmen 

520 Plasterers 

521 Plasterer apprentices 

522 Plumbers and pipe fitters 

523 Plumber and pipe fitter apprentices 
525 Power station operators 

530 Pressmen and plate printers, printing 

531 Pressmen apprentices 

533 Rollers and finishers, metal 

534 Roofers and slaters 

535 Sheetmetal workers and tinsmiths 

536 Sheetmetal apprentices 
540 Shipfitters 

542 Shoe repairmen 

543 Sign painters and tetterers 
545 Stationary engineers 

346 Stone cutters and stone carvers 

550 Structural metal craftsmen 

551 Tailors 

552 Telephone installers and repairmen 
554 Telephone linemen and splicers 

560 Tile setters 

561 Tool and die makers 

562 Toot and die maker apprentices 

563 Upholsterers 

571 Specified craft apprentices, n.e.c. 

572 Not specified apprentices 

575 Craftsmen and kindred workers, n.e.c. 

580 Former members of the Armed Forces 

586 Craftsmen and kindred workers — allocated 



Census 
Code 

OPERATIVES, EXCEPT TRANSPORT 

601 Asbestos and insulation workers 

602 Assemblers 

603 Blasters and powdermen 

604 Bottling and canning operatives 

605 Chainmen, rodmen, and axmen; surveying 

610 Checkers, examiners, and inspectors; manufacturing 

61 1 Clothing ironers and pressers 

612 Cutting operatives, n.e.c. 

613 Dressmakers and seamstresses, except factory 

614 Drillers, earth 

615 Dry wall installers and lathers 

620 l^ers 

621 Filers, polishers, sanders, and buffers 

622 Furnacemen, smeltermen, and pourers 

623 Garage workers and gas station attendants 

624 Graders and sorters, manufacturing 

625 Produce graders and packers, except factory and farm 

626 Heaters, metal 

630 Laundry and dry cleaning operatives, n.e.c. 

631 Meat cutters and butchers, exc. manufacturing 

633 Meat cutters and butchers, manufacturing 

634 Meat wrappers, retail trade 

635 Metal platers 

636 Milliners 

640 Mine operatives, n.e.c. 

641 Mixing operatives 

642 Oilers and greasers, exc. auto 

643 Packers and wrappers, n.e.c. 

644 Painters, manufactured articles 

645 Photographic process workers 
Precision machine operatives 

650 Drill press operatives 

651 Grinding machine operatives 

652 Lathe and milting machine operatives 

653 Precision machine operatives, n.e.c. 
656 Punch and stamping press operatives 

660 Riveters and fasteners 

661 Sailors and deckhands 

662 Sawyers 

663 Sewers and stitchers 

664 Shoemaking machine operatives 

665 Sotderers 

666 Stationary firemen 
Textile operatives 

670 Carding, lapping, and combing operatives 

671 Knitters, loopers, and toppers 

672 Spinners, twisters, and winders 

673 Weavers 

674 Textile operatives, n.e.c. 

680 Welders and flame-cutters 

681 Winding operatives, n.e.c. 

690 Machine operatives, miscellaneous specified 

692 Machine operatives, not specified 

694 Miscellaneous operatives 

695 Not specified operatives 

696 Operatives, except transport — allocated 

TRANSPORT EQUIPMENT OPERATIVES 

701 Boatmen and canalmen 

703 Busdrivers 

704 Conductors and motormen, urban rail transit 

705 Deliverymen and routemen 

706 Fork lift and tow motor operatives 

710 Motormen; mine, factory, logging camp, etc. 

71 1 Parking attendants 

712 Railroad brakemen 

713 Railroad switchmen 

714 Taxicab drivers and chauffeurs 
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Census 
Code 

715 
726 



740 
750 
751 
752 
753 
754 
755 
760 
761 
762 
763 
764 
770 
780 
785 
796 



801 
802 
806 



821 
822 
823 
824 
846 



901 
902 
903 

910 
911 
912 
913 
914 



Truck drivers 

Transport equipment operatives — allocated 

LABORERS. EXCEPT FARM 
Animal caretakers, exc. farm 
Carpenters* helpers 

Construction laborers, exc. carpenters* helpers 
Fishermen and oystermen 
Freight and material handlers 
Garbage collectors 

Gardeners and groundskeepers, exc. farm 
Longshoremen and stevedores 
Lumbermen, raftsmen, and woodchoppers 
Stockhandlers 
Teamsters 

Vehicle washers and equipment cleaners 
Warehousemen, n.e.c. 
Miscellaneous laborers 
Not specified laborers 
Laborers, except farm — allocated 

FARMERS AND FARM MANAGERS 
Farmers (owners and tenants) 
Farm managers 

Farmers and farm managers — allocated 

FARM LABORERS AND FARM FOREMEN 
Farm foremen 

Farm laborers, wage workers 
Farm laborers, unpaid family workers 
Farm service laborers, self*employed 
Farm laborers, farm foremen, and 
kindred workers — allocated 

SERVICE WORKERS, EXC. PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD 
Cleaning Service Workers 

Chambermaids and maids, except private household 

Cleaners and charwomen 

Janitors and sextons 
Food Service Workers 

Bartenders 

Busboys 

Cooks, except private household 
Dishwashers 

Food counter and fountain workers 



Census 
Code 

915 
916 



921 
922 
923 
924 
925 
926 

931 
932 
933 
934 
935 
940 
941 
942 
943 
944 
955 
950 
952 
953 
954 

960 
961 
962 
963 
964 
965 
976 



980 
981 
982 
983 
984 
986 



991 



Waiters 

Food service workers, n.e.c, except 
private household 
Health Service Workers 
Dental assistants 
Health aides, exc. nursing 
Health trainees 
MIdwives 

Nursing aides, orderlies, and attendants. 
Practical nurses 
Personal Service Workers 
Airline stewardesses 
Attendants, recreation and amusement 
Attendants, personal service, n.e.c. 
Baggage porters and bell hops 
Barbers 

Boarding and lodglnghouse keepers 
Bootblacks 

Child care workers, exc. private household 
Elevator operators 
Hairdressers and cosmetologists 
Personal service apprentices 
Housekeepers, exc. private household 
School monitors 

Ushers, recreation and amusement 

Welfare service aides 
Protective Service Workers 

Crossing guards and bridge tenders 

Firemen, fire protection 

Guards and watchmen 

Marshals and constables 

Policemen and detectives 

Sheriffs and bailiffs 
Service workers, exc. private household — allocated 

PRIVATE HOUSEHOLD WORKERS 
Child care workers, private household 
Cooks, private household 
Housekeepers, private household 
Laundresses, private household 
Maids and servants, private household 
Private household workers — allocated 

WORKERS NOT CUSSIFIABLE BY OCCUPATION 
Unemployed persons, last worked 1959 or earlier 



Source: Statistical Reporter, December 1969. 

should keep in mind that written comnunications are ap- 
propriate for use by well-educated people. It may be more 
natural for less educated people to express th.^mselves orally 
than in writing. 

Where to draw a line between questionnaire and inter- 
view can be approximated by pretests. If significant changes 
are undertaken as a result of the pretest, a second pretest 
may be indicated. After completion of the pretests, final 
editing of tlie questionnaires may be undertaken to make 
the questions as clear and as easy to understand as possible. 

Selection and Training of Enumerators and biterviewers 

The key personnel in any sur\'ey operation are the enum- 
erators and the inter\'iewers; their contribucions to survey 



results are hard to exaggerate. Since the work of inter\'iew» 
ers is so important, much depends on their selection and 
training. An interviewer should be able to communicate 
easily with all types of people, should have a sympathetic 
interest in human beings, and should be honest and reliable. 
He should behave in a fashion which inspires confidence, 
and should have the ability to comprehend instructions and 
follow them faithfully. The inter\'iewer*s capacity to reason 
and to comprehend can be established by inter\'iew or by 
a simple test (see Exhibit 11). 

Once accepted, the new recruits must be properly trained. 
A good training course for interviewers or enumerators 
will clarify the object and goal of the survey, demonstrate 
the importance of the study, and equip trainees with the 
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ncccssan- skills to carry out their work properly. The train- 
ing of enumerators should cover administrative matters. 
Tlie}' need to Ixr enlightened on all questions relating to the 
job: hours of work, sick leave, pay practices, etc. 

A typical interviewer training course begins with an ex- 
position of the purposes of the particular study. Its con- 
ceptual framework i? then discussed. If the survey* is of a 
nature that requires inter>ie\\» instructions, these are dis- 
cussed and examined. After the trainees have been given 
the opportunity to raise questions, a mock interview of a 
group similar to the one the trainees are likely to encounter 
is demonstrated. Several do's and don'ts are presented, 
such as the necessity for always asking questions as worded, 
asking questions in order, and never leading the respon- 
dent. This may be implemented by role playing or by the 
use of tape recordings to illustrate the handling of dif- 
fioiit situations by an experienced interviewer. 

To ensure that the sur\»c}* process is well designed and 
controlled, it is imperative that instructions be supplemented 
by adequate super\»ision and control. This induJes (1) the 



inter>'iewing of sorae households by the supcr\isor to find 
out how complete and efficient the work of the inter^'ewer 
h.is been and (2) procedures for re|x>rting and correcting 
unsatisfactor)" fieldwork. In .iddition to these .ind other 
measures, the completed questionaiires should be carefully 
inspected, and the results of the inspection should ser\e to 
orient and reorient training materials and course content. 

On-the-job training, a means by which trainees may con- 
dMCt inter\'iews under the surveillance of a supervisor, is 
another possibilit)'. If necessar)*, a commercial interviewing 
ser\'ice might be engaged. Such services are used by market 
research organizations not having their own field staffs. 
'Hie)' most often employ women or retired men interested 
in part'time work. The use of such a service would seem 
preferable to some alternatives, such as the use of students. 

Problems of I^onresponsc 

One tries to reduce nonc(X)pcration in mail questionnaires 
by seeing to it that the respondent is convinced that the 
project is important by printing a preparatory letter on the 
letterhead of a well-known agenc)» and having it signed by 



Exhibit 11 
Field Employee Selection Aid 

[Developed by the Bureau of the Census] 

GENERAL INSTRUCTIONS 

This test contains questions on arithmetic, vocabulary and following directions. You will have 30 minutes to finish the test. 
Work carefully and don't spend too much time on any one question. You are not expected to answer every question correct* 
ly. Read each question, choose the one correct answer, and mark its letter in the answer space by the question. Here is 
an example. 

I. Multiply: 4x3 
A- 7 
B-12 
8 

9 o 
E - None of these I. Ans. Jz. 

The correct answer is 12. which is choice B. Notice that the letter B has been marked in the space by the question. Now try 
Example Question II. In the answer space mark the letter of the answer which best fits the meaning of the words in 
capital letters. 

IL The Census Bureau will HIRE people to take the Census. 
A - help 
B- train 
C - employ 

D - want ^ 

E - allow II. Ans. J:^ 

The correct answer for this question is "employ/' which is choice C. You should have marked the letter C In tiie answer 
space by Example Question II. 

There is space on the test for you to use in solving the arithmetic problems. 



00 NOT OPEN TH/S BOOKLET UNTIL TOLD TO DO SO BY THE EXAMINER 



Part 1 — ARITHMETIC 





USE THE UPACE BELOW FOR FIGURING 


1. Subtract: 3002 


- 


-98 




A -3004 




B-2914 




C-3100 




D-2904 




E - None of these 




1. Ans. - .. . 




2. Add: 10.6 plus 1.05 plus 360.0 




A -370.1 




B-471 




C- 470.11 




D- 371.65 




E - None of these 




2. Ans.. ._. . 




3. Multiply: 39x26 




A- 904 




D — TjlH 




C - 1014 




D-1004 




E - None of these 




3. Ans. 




4. Add: 132 




561 




454 








A -1151 




B-1251 




C - 1241 




D-1141 




E - None of these 




4. Ans. 





FORM 0-20iB (3-20-69) 
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Part 2 -~ FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS 



Some of these questions ask you to look at an example before answering the question. Read each question care- 
fully, look at the example, choose the correct answer, and mark the letter in the answer space. 



® 



Com 



NAME OF EACH PERSON 
who was living here on Tuesday, 
September 26, 1967 or who w2s staying 
or visiting here and had no other home. 
Head o1 the household 
Wife of head 

Unmarried children, oldest first 
Married children and their families 
Other relatives of the head 
Persons not related to the head 



Writt 
names 
in this 
ortfer 



\ 



Last name 



First name 



Middle initial 



(D 



Last name 
First name 



Middle initial 



(D 



Last name 
First name 



Middle initial 



0 



Last name 
First name 



Middle initial 



® 



Last name 
First name 



Middle initial 



Refer to the example of Column 1 above. 

This family consists of Mr. Ted Jones, his son Billy aged 3. 
his daughter Maria aged 9, a lodger. Mr. Rod Williams, and 
Mr. Jones* niece, Betty Jones aged 10. When the family Is 
listed in Column 1 — 

5. The name on line 2 should be 
A - Rod Williams 
B - Betty Jones 
C - Ted Jones 
D- Billy Jones 
E - Maria Jones 



5. Ans 



The name on line 5 should be 
A - Rod Williams 
B - Betty Jones 
C - Ted Jones 
D- Billy Jones 
E - Maria Jones 



6. Ans. 



H13. Answer (his question 
riving quarters, 
a. If you pay rent by the month 
monthly rent? 



ycu pay rent for 

What is your 



Hundreds 


Tens 


Units 


$ 












1 






2 * 






3 C 






4 O 






5 O 


C 




6 C 






7 C 




r 


8 . 






9 0 







(Enter (he monthly rent 
(0 (he neares( dollar in 
(he boxes. Then lili the 
proptr circfes. If your 
mon(hfy rent is fess than 
$100, nil the circfeon 
(he zero fine in (he 
"Hundreds" cofumn 
and nil (he appropr/a(e 
circles in the 'Tens" 
and *'Uni(s" cofumns; 
for exampfe, if the 
mon(hfy rent is $75. 
en(er 075 in the boxes 
andfiffzeroin the 
"Hundreds" cofumn. 7 
in (he ••Tens" cofumn. 
and 5 in t/je "Units" 
cofumn.) 



b. it you do not pay rent by the month — 

What is your rent, and what period of time does 
it cover? 

* XS' Week. 



(Nearest dollar) (Week, haff-month. year, etc.) 



Refer to sample census question H13 above. 

7. Why is Part b of this question answered and Part a 
not answered? 

A - The person forgot to answer Part a 
B - He owns his home 
C - He docs not know how much the rent is 
D - He does not pay rent by the month 
E - There Is no way to tell 

7. Ans. , . 

8. Here are some numbers: 

49 38 63 55 36 31 52 45 

Put the above numbers in numerical order from 
smallest to largest. Then copy the fourth number 
into box e, the second number into box d, and the 
seventh number into box f. 

□ □ □ 



The number you get is: 

A - 385255 
B - 364555 
C ^ 365545 
D- 453655 
E - None of these 

8. Ans. 
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Part 2 --FOLLOWING DIRECTIONS — Continued 



Below is a question f'^m a Census questionnaire. The person^s answer has been indicated by a black mark. 



20. When was this person bom? 

O Bom before \ (P/ease go on with questions 

ApHI 1953 f 21 through 35) 
• Bom April \ (P/easo omit questions 21 
1953 or later f through 35 and go to the 
next page for the next 
person) 



According to the instructions given in the 
questionnaire example above, the next question that 
this person should answer is: 

A -22 
B-35 
C-21 

0-None of these 



9. Ans. 



10. If the first answer to the g jostionnaire example above 
had been marked, the iiext question for this 
person would be: 

A -22 
B-35 
C-21 

D - None of these 

10. Ans 



Line 
No. 


Follow-up 
instructions 


1 


C 


2 


C 


3 


c 


4 




5 


c 


6 


T 


7 




8 


T 


9 


PV 


10 




11 


c 



This is an example from a Census enumerator*s assignment book showing him 
whether or not tuzh household sent back a Census form. 

This is what the letters mean: 

C — Questionnaire returned complete — no visit r^uired. 

T — Questionnaire returned with missing information — 
telephone the household (no visit required). 

PV — Questionnaire returned with missing information — 
personally visit the household yourself. 

BLANK — No questionnaire returned — vibit the household. 



Refer to example above for questions 1M2. 

11* Each line represents one household. How many 
households should be visited? 

A- 7 
B-11 
C- 4 
D- 9 
E.. 10 

11. Ans 



12. How many forms were returned? 
A- 2 
B- 8 
C-U 
D-10 
£~ 9 



12. Ans. 
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Part 3 — PROBLEMS 



For each problem choose the one correct answer, and mark its letter in the answer space. 



rUl piUUICIIIO 4.0*4.*r UdC IIIC lOIIUWIIIg IlllUr illallUlU 


Uot Inc. SPACt BcLOW FOR FIGURING 


To 0of tho SiMt^ritot^ fnnnthlv rncf nf u/sfor ficriiro fho fnfol 
lu gcv iiic avci agc iiiuiiviiiy LUoi ui Wdici, iiguic iiic lUidl 




vP/^rlv rnct AnH Hi\/iHe hv 1 9 




13. Every three months Mr. Jackson gets a water bill of 




$27. What IS his average monthly cost for water? 




A — $36 




D IT 

B — $ 9 




C — $ 3 




D-$ 4 




E - None of these 




13. Ans. 




14. Twice a year, Betty Johnson gets a water bill of $24. 


• 


What is her average monthly cost Tor water? 




A«$ 4 




B-$ 2 - 




C-$48 




D-$24 




E - None of these 




14. Ans. 




15. Mrs. Wilson interviewed 56 households in her own 




assignment. She also finished Mrs. Martin's 




addlginiiclii aiici iVira. iVlailiri WaS Callcu uUl Ui luWR. 




Thoro UioriA hmicohnlHc in Mrc Marfin'c 




3SSi?nnipnt AnH Mr^ MArfin HaH inton/iouupH nf 
oddigiiiiicii i aiiu iviia. iTiaiiiii iiau iiiicivicwcu ui 




thom hofnro cho loft' Mnuu msnx/ hmicohnlHc At A 
iiiciii uciuic diic icii. 1 luw iiiaiiy iiuuddiuiuo UlU 




Mrs Wil^nn infpn/ipu/ Altncpthpr? 








D — yo 




C - 121 




D-107 




E - None of these 




15. Ans. 




To answer problem 16 use the following information. 




To change yearly rent to monthly rent, you must divide the 




yearly figure by 12. 




16. Mr. Black reports his yearly rent as $1,680. What is 




his monthly rent? 




A -$143 




B- $132 




C - $140 




D - $396 




E - None of these 




16. Ans. 




17. Mrs. Jones can't remember the year of her birth 




but she knows that she was born in the month of 




Aprfl. If it is now May 1967. and Mrs. Jones tells you 




she is 78 years old, in what year was she born? 




A - 1878 




B - 1889 




C - 1879 




D-1900 




E - None of these 




17. Ai 
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Part 4 — VOCABULARY 



For each question choose the one answer which best fits the meaning of the word in capital letters, and mark its 
letter in the answer space. 



18. The LIMITS of the area within which you are to take 


22. Do not PERMIT anyone but Census employees to see 


the Census are shown on a map which will be 


the forms. 


given to you. 






A — encourage 




B — command 


R InnoittiHoc 


C - forbid 


O. ctirrrttinHincrc 


D - require 


D- contours 


E - allow 


E - boundaries 


22 Ans 


18. Ans 




19. He was RELUCTANT to answer the question. 


23. The building will be DEMOLISHED in two weeks. 


A — constructed 


A - unhappy 


B — replaced 


B- unable 


C — unwilling 


o ucoiroycu 


D - repaired 


D - pleased 


E - erected 


E — annoyed 




^Q Ans. 




20. Census information remains CONFIDENTIAL. 


24. PeOOle should reOOrt thpir FXAPT Hafp nf hirfh 


A - important 


A — estimated 


B - secret 


B — own 


C - essential 


C - relative 


D - interesting 


D - precise 


E - reliable 


E - approximate 




24.. Ans. 


21. John gets $50 a week in WAGES. 


25. The respondents DISCLOSED all of the facts. 


A - dividends 


A - denied 


B - rent 


B - revealed 


C - bonds 


C - concealed 


D-pay 


D- heard 


E - interest 


E - discerned 


21. Ans. 


25. Ans. 
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Part 5 — READING 



Read the statements, choose the one correct answer for each question^ and mark its letter in the answer space. 

Questions 26 through 27 refer to the following statements. 

Include only the following persons in each housing unit: 

a. Members of the household living at home. 

b. Members of the household temporarily absent, on vacation, visiting, or 
on business. 

c. Newborn babies, born before April 1, who have not yet left the hospital. 

d. Boarders or lodgers vyho regularly sleep in the housing unit. 

Following these rules, should you include (count) each of the people below in the 
housing unit? 

26. A cousin staying only for overnight 
A - Yes, should include 
B - No, should not include 



26. Ans. 



27. A husband away for a two weeUs' business trip 
A - Yes, should include 
B - No, should not include 



27. Ans. 



Questions 28 through 30 refer to the following statement: 

''Group quarters'' are living arrangements for institutional inmates and for 
groups of five or more persons unrelated to the head of the household orthe 
person in charge. 

According to the above rule, are the following "group quarters'? 

28. A house where three brothers and five unrelated friends live 
A -Yes 
B-No 

28. Ans 



29. A private hospital 

A -Yes 
B-No 

29. Ans. 

30. A home with a married couple and four lodgers 

A -Yes 
B-No 

30. Ans. 
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a well-known person. The questionnaire should be attrac- 
tively printed and kept simple; first class mail should be 
used in sending it. Possibly nonresponses should be sub- 
sampled so as to enable the surveyor to pursue reluctant 
respondents with more costly forms of followup; resisting 
respondents could be approached by telephone, telegram, 
or personal interview. 

To minimize nonresponse to inter\'iews, send preview 
letters and announce the survey in the press and other 
media; use well -trained interviewers; arrange calls at the 
convenience of respondents; allow many callbacks; and 
make arrangements for interpreters where appropriate. If 
the reason for nonresponse is failure to find anyone at 
home, the usual procedure is to plan on callbacks. Every 
effort should be made to obtain an interview; two or 
three callbacks will, in general, produce good results. 

If the noninterview rate turns out to be objectionably 
large, it may be best to make intensive eflForts toward inter- 
viewing a subsample of the nonrespondents and adjust the 
findings accordingly. Where the respondents are not co- 
oper.iting readily, or where inten^iews are diflPicult to obtain 
or too costly, a method developed by Politz and Simmons 
merits attention.*^ 

Partial nonresponse; i.e., noncompletion of an answer to 
a particular question, is an important cause of the missing 
data problem. Such partial nonresponse may be due either 
to the respondent's not knowing the answer or to his not 
wishing to answer. " 

Inability of a respondent to answer a particular question 
is usually a sign of an unrealistic, and hence deficient, ques- 
tion which should have been caught during the pretest. 

''Alfred Politz and Willard Simmons, "An Attempt to Get the 
'Not at Homes' into the Sample without Callbadcs," Journal of the 
Amerkan Statistical Association, March 1949, pp. 9-31. Callbacks 
are avoided completely; only first calls are made. Each person in 
the sample who is visited at randomly selected points of time is 
asked how often during the past five days he or she was at home 
at the time of day the call was made. If the answer is R times, this 

respondent gets a rate o f ^ . If R turns out to be one, the rate of 
6 

this respondent is = 3; if R turns out to be two for an- 

other respondent, the weight of this questionnaire turns out to be 
^ 2, etc. The completed questionnaires are sorted according 

to the number of times the persons were at home during the speci- 
fied time of the call. Six groups of questionnaires are thus obtained, 
the first representing persons who were at home at the specified time 
only the day that the interviewer called; the second group representing 
those who were at home when the interviewer called, and, in addi- 
tion, one more day during the past five days at the specified time; 
and the last group representing those persons who were at home six 
times at the specified time. 

Estimates of population totals, averages, or proportions are thus 
obtained by weighting the response by the inverse of the ratio of 
times the respondents in the corresponding group were at home dur- 
ing the specified time of call. The more frequently a person was at 
home, the less the consequent weight. 



Sometimes an answer may be obtained at this late point 
with the help of a specially trained interviewer who may be 
able to explain the question and assist in the preparation 
of an answer. 

Refusal to answer may be due to the diflFerences in the 
natures of the respondents, to their attitudes toward the 
sponsoring agency, or to the nature of the question. There 
are, of course, intercultural dissimilarities and differences 
between social classes which account for unwillingness to 
participate in a sur\'ey, and there are differences in tempera- 
ment ranging from zealously helpful to fundamentally an- 
tagonistic. People will report differently in different surveys 
because they do not distinguish between inrormation and 
what they believe to be its ultimate use. Survey auspices 
will therefore be important, and so will the survey approach 
by the interviewer. 
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VII. Sampling and the Survey Staff 



The sun'cy director should be prepared to answer a few 
questions which the sampling statistician is likely to raise. 
What is the definition of the population for which estimates 
are to be prepared? What is the geographic coverage, and 
what is the time for which estimates are to be made? Is the 
survey an isolated undertaking, or are several sun'ey waves 
envisaged; if so, what is the timetable for these several 
waves? The purpose of this chapter is to acquaint the per- 
son responsible for the survey with the basic vocabulary of 
the sampling statistician and with the fundamentals of the 
conceptual framework within which sampling takes place. If 
the person conducting the sun'ey is familiar with sampling 
terminology and with the problems facing the sampler, he 
will be able to make recommendations regarding a sampling 
plan and related survey operations. 

Sampling is a highly technical discipline, requiring not 
only a good deal of theoretical underpinning, but also con- 
siderable practice and experience. The primary concern of 
the sampling statistician lies in the careful selection of a 
l^ortion of the total population and in the determination of 
measurements (the mean, the median, the standard devia- 
tion, etc.) for this sample so that the measurements, based 
on the sample and known as statistics, can then be used to 
estimate the mean, median, standard deviation, etc., (called 
parameters) for the total population. 

The Population and Us Elementary Units 

The population is thought of as being composed of ele* 
ments or elementary units; i.e., the smallest units yielding 
information which is being sought. The elementary unit 
may be a household, a plant, an establishment, a block, or 
a county. The population will then be comprised of se* 
lected, defined elementary units; e.g., plants employing 10 
or more persons, establishments in a given three*digit SIC 
group, blocks in a city, counties in a state, and so on. 

Hence, to define a population, we must know the kinds 
of elementary units of which it is comprised and the criteria 
for including them. If observations are to be made on these 
elementary units, they need to be well described so that they 
can be physically identified. Elementary units or elements 
have cliar^xcteristic attributes or measurements. For example, 
if the elementary unit is a member of the labor force, the 
attributes may be total income, percent of income spent on 
food, attitude towards one's job, or the sex of the worker. 
A well-defined unit might be (1) a male, (2) employed in 
a manufacturing establishment (3) in Kalamazoo, (4) any 



time during the week of June 7, 1970, who was (a) enjoy- 
ing his work, or (b) spending 30 percent of his income 
on food, or (c) eaming between $8,000 and $9,000 per 
year. 

When each elementary unit has bet-n provided with an 
identification number (or has been otherwise identified), we 
call that population and its identifying scheme the "frame." 
The operational bridge that leads from the population to the 
selection of a probability sample (the nrst process in sam» 
pling) is the sampling frame, or the list of identifiable ele- 
mentary units which exhausts the population. It is the 
already available information on the population — the list, 
map, or other specification of units. From the same popula. 
tion there may originate several frames. For two frames to 
be idential, they must refer to the same elementary units 
of the same population. Therefore, it is important that the 
population be precisely defined along with its frame of 
reference. 

Elementary units are contained in the sampling units 
which define the population. If each sampling unit contains 
one element only, we speak of element sampling; in other 
forms of sampling, such as cluster sampling, each sampling 
unit may contain se\'eral elements. In multistage sampling, 
a whole rank order of sampling units exists; one corresponds 
to each stage, with the large ones, called primary sampling 
units (PSU's), at the first stage and with the smallest ones, 
the ultimate sampling units (USU's), at the last stage. In 
multistage sampling, then, there is a frame corresponding 
to each sampling stage; it is therefore possible to limit the 
known detail of higher order frames to the selected lower 
stage areas or units only, and to save thereby the eflFort and 
cost of making a complete enumeration for the purpose of 
obtaining a frame on the last of the ultimate sampling units. 

Since the frame is the vehicle for selecting the sample 
from the population, its quality will have a fapreaching 
effect on the survey; any of its weaknesses or defects will 
affect the sample. In addition, the survey method suitable 
for a given frame may be quite different from the one that 
appears appropriate for another frame, so the detailed 
planning of the survey should wait until a comprehensive 
description of the available frame has been obtained and 
carefully appraised. This is another area, in addition to the 
definition of the population and elementary units, where 
the advice of the survey director can be of major assistance. 

The primary frame defects for which to be on the look- 
out are (1) incompleteness or missing elements and (2) 
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duplicate listings. These problems can, of course, be avoided 
if the population can be redefined to fit the frame. Other 
ways of dealing with defective framc> exist, but they are 
laborious and may be quite a bit more expensive. A great 
deal of experience and imaginative effort, closely associated 
with familiarit)' with the subject matter, may go into the 
discovery and preparation of a suitable frame. 

Choosing the Satnplmg Design 

Once a satisfactory frame has been developed, the sample 
may be selected. There are a great many sampling designs 
and processes available to the sampling statistician when he 
is ready to choose a design for a given situation. With 
modifications and combinations, the number of available 
and possible sampling plans increases greatly. Based on the 
foundations of probability theory, and considering the need 
for finding a solution to the problem of estimation, the 
sampler may propose a sampling design or a specific selec- 
tion process by which units can be selected from the frame 
with known probability. The resulting sample is sometimes 
referred to as a probability sample, and the sampling as 
sctojtific sampling. 

Such sampling differs from judgment selection, in which 
the units come into the sample on the basis of some other 
decision. An example of judgment or purposive selection is 
cjuota sampling and self-selection. Whatever the attractions 
of such a sample selection process, we cannot use the 
measurements so derived to estimate parameters for the 
total population. Therefore, the use of scientific sampling 
for estimating manpower statistics is of primary concern. 

Let us now briefly discuss the objective of the design; i.e., 
its ability to produce information needed for the estimation 
of the population value. Once a sample has been selected 
with kiiowii probabilityf the problem of passing from the 
statistic (a measurement of the sample) to the parameter 
(a measurement of the population) must be faced. The 
sampler refers to a mathematical formula or expression 
which uses the statistic as an estimator of the parameter. 
Thus, the sample mean can serve the statistician as an esti- 
mator of the population mean. Frequently used criteria of 
the quality of an estimator are its unbiasedness, efficiency, 
sufficiency, and consistency. 

Unbiasedness — a long-run property of an estimator^ — 
simply means that, if a given estimation procedure were 
used many times, the numerical values, derived by using the 
estimator, when plotted as points on a graph, would cluster 
more and more closely about the parameter value. 

Any one estimate may, of course, differ quite consider- 
ably from the population value. We therefore need a cri- 
terion which takes into consideration the degree of variabil- 

*To be distinguished from "unbiased sample," which is a sample 
selected by a method free of bias, including any bias of nonresponse, 
of question design, of definition, of interview, etc 



ity of the estimator. Such a measure is efficienc)\ A more 
efficient estimator has a smaller variance (deviation from 
the average of all jx)ssible values) ; it therefore is a more 
precise tool for estimating a parameter. 

Sufficiency is the property of an estimator which uses all 
the information a sample contains about the parameter to be 
estimated. No other estimator of the parameter can add any 
further information. 

The last ot ' ^ riteria — consistcnc)'— means that, as the 
sample size increases, the probability of the estimate's 
equaling the parameter approachc*s certainty, or one. 

Since estimators not only var)' with a particular measure 
considered, but also are affected by the type of sampling 
design, it is evident that the choice of a best estimator in- 
volves complex computations and delicate decision problems. 
Therefore, an experienced sampler is needed, but a survey 
director familiar with the general aspects of the sampling 
problem also has his place. The survey director is the per- 
son who can specify the population for which information 
is sought in terms of content, extent, and time; he can also 
assist in forming an opinion about the kinds of estimates 
and the precision required of them. He is familiar with the 
general sur\'ey budget within which the sampler has to 
develop his plan, which frequently is a decisive guideline 
affecting sample size and the kind of sample design. 

After an estimate has been made, it is possible to evaluate 
its precision. In other words, it becomes possible to com- 
pute the magnitude of the sampling error if the estimate 
was derived via a probabilit)' sample. In that case, the 
sampler can derive the numerical value of the sampling 
error for given le\'els of risk by applying the rules of prob- 
ability calculus, given the sample size, the variability, and 
the distribution of the characteristic in the population. 

Although these few remaiks oversimplify the real prob- 
lems, it should be clear why the services of a seasoned 
sampling statistician are needed. Not only does he have to 
make a choice among a number of sampling plans, make 
necessary adjustments, and determine sample size, but also 
he has to supervise the frequently complex computations 
involved in the selection and application of an appropriate 
estimator and in the determination of the sampling error. 

It should also be clear that the survey director should have 
a smattering of the sampling statistician's vocabulary so as 
to be in a position to provide important bits of information 
that only he, and not the sampler, can furnish. 

Simple Random Sampling 

By way of brief illustration, one basic scheme of selecting 
a sample is simple random selection. If the frame consists 
of N listings, we select ;/ different numbers, where u is less 
than N (n<iN)y perhaps with the help of random num- 
bers. Since the use of random numbers may be important in 
field work, the survey director should be familiar with the 
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elements of random number selection. It is the simplest way 
to obtain a probability sample, and is at the basis of most of 
the more complex selection methods. It is not haphazard 
selection. Quite the contrary, it implies a rigorous process 
equivalent to the mechanical procedures corresponding to 
the drawing of uniform chips from a bowl in a fair lotter)-. 
In other words, it is equally probable that any member of 
the population will be drawn, or that each combination of // 
subjects has the same chance of being selected as every other 
such combination. In practice this is achieved by using a 
lable of random numbers which are more carefully con* 
structed and tested than is possible by actually shuffling or 
mixing chips in a bowl." 

If we wish to select a random sample of size from a 
list size Ml where ;;<Alj, we take any page of the table of 
random numbers and select a starting digit by blindly point- 
ing a finger at the page. For example, in Exhibit 12, let us 
use as a starting digit the 9 on line 14, column 20. If we 
want four-digit random numbers, two possibilities among 
many are: (1) reading horizontally from left to right, we 
obtain 9918, 2608, 9289, 3785, and then 6548 in line 15; 
(2) starting with 9918 and reading columnwise downward, 
we obtain 9918, 0580, 5453, etc. We can choose between 
any two possibilities by tossing a coin. 

In survey practice, we usually assume that each element 
or number can be selected only once. In other words, we 
use the model of ''sampling without replacement." In that 
case, we select random numbers from the table. Once thej' 
are selected, they are not returned to the pool of numbers; 
therefore, they cannot be chosen again. This is also referred 
to as simple random selectic n. 

Suppose we wish to select a sample of 10 items from a 
population of 900, proceeding columnwise downward from 
item 991 (the first three digits from our previous illustra- 
tion) : First we discard item 991 since it is larger than 900; 
then we proceed to the next ones: 058, 545, 443, 836, 446, 
646, 870, 432, 012, 440, and 451. In practice, we would 
of course, avoid a sample that small. It is used here for 
purposes of illustration only. In other words, we select from 
the table the required series of random numbers, discarding 
numbers in excess of the predetermined population size 
(900). Since it was decided to sample tvHhout replacement, 
random numbers already selected once are also discarded. 

Simple random sampling (SRS), although not often 
found in practical sample designs, is nevertheless the 
foundation of most other ''restricted" sampling plans based 
on probability sampling; i.e., sampling plans in which every 
element of the population has a known probability of being 
included in the sample. >X^hen each number not previously 

2For useful tables of random numbers, the following should be 
mentioned: A Million Random Digits (Glencoe» III.: The Free 
Press, 1955); and Cambridge Tables of Random Numbers, Fac's 
for Computers, No. 24, by Kendall and Babington«Smith (Cam- 
bridge, England: Cambridge University Press, 1954). 



selected has a known and equal probabilit}' of being in« 
eluded in the sample, we are dealing with SRS, the kind of 
sampling we have just discussed. 

Simple random sampling is important because of its 
elementary mathematical properties, because all other types 
of probability sampling may ho regarded as restrictions or 
modifications imposed on SRS, and, fmally, because con* 
siderations based on SRS may often be thought of as a base 
for the restricted sample design actually used. SRS, however, 
rarely occurs in the practice of the sample designer. For 
instance, lists of population elements are frequently not 
available; special groups within the population may be 
singled out for study, and a random sample from the entire 
population may not furnish an adequate number of cases 
in each group; or there may be information available on 
certain population characteristics which yields a degree of 
accuracy with a smaller size sample than is possible using 
SRS. 

Among the many restricted sampling processes, we shall 
quite briefly describe the following three: stratified sam- 
pling, systematic sampling, and cluster sampling. 

Stratified Sampling 

Stratified sampling, most widely known and most popular 
among laymeii, divides the population into subpopulations, 
or strata, which are then sampled separately and indepen- 
dently. From each of these separate samples, an estimate of 
the parameter is calculated for the independent strata. They 
are then merged to obtain one estimate for the overall 
population parameter. The function of stratified sampling 
is occasionally misinterpreted, and expected benefits are 
overrated. 

Stratification is not an excuse for using non probability 
selection methods; nor is it a necessary condition for a 
satisfactory design; but it is frequently a profitable and 
easily applied process. Stratification may reduce the sampling 
variance; it may enable the use of diflFerent sampling 
methods for diflFerent strata; and it may make it possible to 
study separate subpopulations, in addition to the population 
as a whole, by assuring that satisfactory estimates for the 
subpopulation will be obtained. 

Ideally, the characteristic used for stratification should be 
highly correlated with the phenomenon to be studied so 
that, while interstrata diflFerences should be as pronounced 
as possible, greater uniformity is found within a single 
stratum. Howe\'er, information about such population char- 
acteristics is frequently not available. Also, there is the 
problem, confronted in all multivariate studies, of choosing 
the variables having suflFicient correlation with the criterion 
of stratification. 

If proportional allocation of the sample to an individual 
stratuiii can be used; i.e., if the sampling function can be 
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Exhibit 12 
Random Digits'^ 



Line 


uoiumns 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 


Columns 


No. 


1-5 


6-10 


11-15 


16-20 


21-25 


26-30 


31-35 


U 


luuy/ 


o2t)oo ' 


7oo20 


13586 


34673 


54876 


80959 


1 


Q*7C>IO 

O/04Z 


A>l DAC 

04800 


o4o94 


74296 


24805 


24037 


20636 


Z 




o899o 


i Af >l C 

19645 


AAO A*3 

09303 


23209 


02560 


15953 


o 


AAA 1 A 

990 ly 


02529 


09376 


70715 


38311 


31165 


88676 


4 


12807 


99970 


80157 


36147 


64032 


^gg()^ 


7070 1 


c 


ooOoo 


74717 


34072 


76850 


36697 


36170 


65813 


6 


O 1 AC A 

310o0 


10805 


45571 


82406 


35303 


42614 


86799 


7 


85269 


77602 


02051 


65692 


68665 


74818 


73053 


o 
o 


63573 


32135 


05325 


47048 


90553 


57548 


28468 


9 


73796 


45753 


03529 


64778 


35808 






10 


98520 


17767 


14905 


68607 


22109 


40558 


60970 


11 


1 i OAC 

11805 


05431 


39808 


27732 


50725 


68248 


29405 


12 


83452 


99834 


06288 


98083 


13746 


70078 


18475 


13 


88685 


40200 


86507 


58401 


36766 


67951 


90364 


14 


99594 


67348 


87517 


W*T J W J 




U07Z0 


9o/o0 


15 


65481 


17674 


17468 


50950 


58047 


76974 


73039 


16 


OA 1 O >■ 

80124 


35635 


17727 


08015 


45318 


22374 


21115 


1/ 


74350 


99817 


77402 


77214 


43236 


00210 


45521 


18 


f AA 1 f 

69916 


26803 


66252 


29148 


36936 


87203 


76621 


19 


09893 


20505 


14225 






OO/oo 




£.0 


Al ilAA 

91499 


14523 


68479 


27686 


46162 


83554 


94750 


21 


80336 


94598 


26940 


36858 


70297 


34135 


53140 


22 


44104 


81949 


85157 


47954 


32979 


26575 


57600 


23 


12550 


73742 


11100 


02040 


12860 


74697 


96644 


24 


63606 


49329 


16505 
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90446 


26457 


47774 


51924 


33729 


65394 


26 


15474 


45266 


95270 


79953 


59367 


83848 


82396 


27 


94557 


28573 


67897 


54387 


54622 


44431 


91190 


28 


42481 


16213 


97344 


08721 


16868 


48767 


03071 


29 


23523 


78317 


73208 


89837 


68935 


91416 


26252 


30 


04493 


52494 


75246 


33824 


45862 


51025 


61962 


31 


00549 


97654 


64051 


88159 


96119 


63896 


54692 


32 


35963 


15307 


26898 


09354 


33351 


35462 


77974 


33 


59808 


08391 


45427 


26842 


83609 


49700 


13021 


34 


46058 


85236 


01390 


92286 


77281 


44077 


93910 


35 


32179 


00597 


87379 


25241 


05567 


07007 


86743 


36 


• 69234 


61406 


20117 


45204 


15956 


60000 


18743 


37 


19565 


41430 


01758 


75379 


40419 


21585 


66674 


38 


45155 


14938 


19476 


07246 


43667 


94543 


59047 


39 


04864 


31994 


36168 


10851 


34888 


81553 


01540 


40 


98086 


24826 


45240 


28404 


44999 


08896 


39094 



*The Rand Corporation, A M////on Random Digits with 100,000 Normal Deviates (Glencoe, Illinois: The Free Press. 1958). 
By permission. 



made to be the same in all subpopulations, the resulting 
sample is a sclf-vvcighting one; and the calculation of 
estimates is greatly simplified since it is no longer necessary 
to weight the sample findings stratum by stratum. But, in 
many designs, rules for optifuuvi allocation call for non- 
proportional samples. In such cases, the parameter will have 
to be obtained with the help of stratum-hy. stratum weight- 
ing procedures, and the comfort of the self-weighting 
stratified sample is lost. 

The benefits obtained from stratification are most pro- 
nounced if we are dealing with an asymmetrical population 
characteristic such as income, in which case we can allocate 
in a way that will produce as much uniformity as possible 
within strata and as little as possible between strata. On the 
other hand, stratification may have no beneficial effect if 
we are dealing with a sample from a symmetrical population. 
Of course, stratification may be inherent in the population, 
which may, by its very nature, he composed of administrative 
subgroups so that it is strati fwd by its ver)' character — an 
i. .portant aspect if separate estimates are desired for such 
subpopulations. 

Systematic Sampling 

Another .sampling plan used often, although it is not 
necessarily fully random, is systematic sampling, sometimes 
referred to as pseudo-random selection. Here, the elements 
come in some sequence to which numerical identifiers can 
be easily attached, or which, like documents in a file, have 
serial numbers connected with them. We select a random 
number between 1 and k (k is the sampling interval), and 
from this number count off every k. Thus, if k^\2, and 
if the random start between 1 and k is 8, the sample would 
consist of items numbered 8, 20, 32, etc. 

A systematic sample would be wholly random if the list 
of numbers in the population were entirely random. The 
nearest to such a random list is usually considered to be an 
alphabetic list of names. If the sampling error is estimated 
as if the sample were an entirely random one, although it 
is not, such an estimate will result in an exaggeration of the 
true error. 

The great advantage of systematic selection is the ease 
with which it can be carried out. For example, it would be 
simple for the field staff to list each case, line, or block; and 
to choose ever)' 8th, 20th, 32nd, etc., item from that list. 
Similarly, the ease with which systematic sampling yields 
a proportionate sample; e.g., by distributing dwellings of 
a block over its four sides, can hardly be overrated. Dangers 
inherent in systematic sampling against which the surveyor 
must guard are the possible presence of an evolutionary or 
an oscillatory component in the population list, both of 
which will cause the sampling error to increase greatly. This 
leads to exaggerated confidence in the results if this compli- 
cation is ignored. 



The first case is present when a salar\' file is made in 
ascending order of salaries. Tliis may lead to an over- 
estimate of mean salar)* by roughly the amount of salar)* 
corresponding to the worker at the random start. 

Tlie second case is present when a housing project is 
composed of identical structures of 10 dwellings each. 
In a systematic sample of ever)' 10th dwelling, the dwelling 
unit would presumably Ix- highly correlated with respect 
to size of family, number of children, income, and other 
characteristics. In general, when there exist fluctuations of 
period A in the sample list, sampling inten*als of A or 
multiples of A should be avoided. In such situations, re- 
medial action may consist of applying some shuffling pro- 
cedure to the population list, or changing the random 
start. Any such modifications are. however, likely to inter- 
fere with the a'dvantage of systematic selection — its sim- 
plicity. 

As stated earlier, the responsibility for judgment in 
choosing the systematic process, with or without modifica- 
tions, rests with the sampling statistician. 

Cluster Sampling 

Cluster sampling is of great interest to the practicing 
survey designer since it is the basis for an attempt to 
simplify greatly the task of prelisting dwellings in case, as 
occurs frequently, no lists are available. In cluster sampling, 
the material is thought of as being made up of a number 
of clusters; i.e., first-stage or primar)' sampling units (PSU*s), 
each of which in turn is composed of second -stage units, 
etc., until the ultimate sampling unit, the elementary unit, 
is reached, llie design discussed here is known as two- 
stage area sampling, and is a particular case of cluster 
.sampling. 

Cluster sampling is a process in which the sampling unit, 
or unit of selection, contains an entire cluster of elements. 
For instance, the population is subdivided into aggregates 
(clusters) of mutually exclusive and exhaustive elements. 
Thus, a sample of dwellings from a city can be obtained by 
grouping dwellings according to the cit)' blocks where the)' 
are located, selecting a sample of blocks, prelisting all the 
dwellings in the selected blocks, and subsampling them. If 
the sampling elements are associated with the area in which 
they can be found, we speak of area sampling. The cluster, 
however, need not be defined on a geographic basis. Estab- 
lishments might be the primary sampling units, and each 
establishment might then conf lin a cluster of individual 
employees. 

Cluster sampling, unlike stratified sampling, will be ef- 
fective if the differences within clusters are as large as 
possible and as small as feasible between clusters. In other 
words, each cluster should be, to the extent feasible, a 
"replica * of the population. The cluster sample makes a 
very desirable design where a frame (list) for the popula- 
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tion a whole is needed but not a\'ailable because it en- 
ables us to draw a sample of PSU's and prelist only the 
selected clusters. 

In the practice of area sampling, clusters of dwellings, 
city blocks, or combinations of blocks are marked off on 
a city block map, keeping the clusters about equal size. Then 
they are numbered in serpentine fashion, going back and 
forth on the map; a random start is obtained and every k 
block selected according to rules of s)^tcmatic selection, so 

that each cluster has a probability of -p. Next, the k 

k 

clusters are prelisted and out of each of the selected k dus- 
ters—dwellings are chosen by using, again, a systematic 
sampling process. 

Cluster sampling designs may, of course, be more com- 
plex. The clusters may be of clearly unequal size; the sam- 
pling processes may be multistage rather than merely two- 
stage; ond the design may combine stratification with 
duster sampling. Tlius, the final estimation problem may 
be quite involved and intricate. 

A Stratified Establishment Sample 

Let us now assume that it is desired, within the context 
of a manpower forecasting study, to compare manpower 
anticipations of manufacturing employers with the sub- 
sequent actual size of manpower employed by establish* 
mcnts in a given standard metropolitan statistical area. 
Among other things, it is planned to find to what extent 
anticipations of managers of individual manufacturing es- 
tablishments are related to those of manufacturing as a 
whole. 

It is decided to gather information from an establishment 
sample, stratified by employment-size groups of establish- 
ments. Tor this purpose, the sampling statistician proposes 
a sample of about 500 establishments divided into four 
strata of 10-19, 20-99, 100-249, and 250 and over em- 
ployees. 

Suppose a satisfactory frame containing manufacturing 
establishments with indication of employment in addition to 
some other vakiable information exists in Dun's Market 
Identifiers (DMI) printed on 3 x 5 cards (see Exhibit 13), 
as well as tabulating cards. Qrds for the counties con- 
stituting the particular standard metropolitan statistical area 
would be obtained. Tabulating the cards by the four em- 
ployment-size groups, we find that, e.g., for 14 establish- 
ments, no employment figures are indicated. We therefore 
secure the missing figures by personal interview to ascertain 
in which employment-size group the particular establish- 
ments fall. Assume that we end up with 2,172 establish- 
ment cards and that these cards fall into four employment- 
size groups: 980 into the 10-19 size group, the first stratum; 
876 into the 20-99 group, the second stratum; 262 into the 



100-249 group, the third; and 54 into the 2*>0 and over 
group, the fourth. 

The sampling statistician then recommends a sample of 
1 out of 10 from the first stratum. 1 out of 4 from the 
second. Tout of 2 from the third, and the entiret)' for the 
fourth stratum. From the first stratum, the sample is to be 
selected wholly randomly; from the next two strata, given 
the high sampling fraction, by systematic selection; and all 
54 establishments arc to be included in subpopulation four. 

After identifying the 2,172 establishments in the popula- 
tion, perhaps by assigning serial numbers to them, we draw 
a random sample of 98 falling into the first subpopulation 
of 980, by using three-digit random numbers and rejecting 
numbers not falling into the sample or having already been 
drawn. Then we select a random start bet\v'ecn 1 and 4, 
drawing every fourth establishment for the second stratum; 
and another random start between 1 and 2, drawing ever}- 
second establishment for the third stratum. Including all 54 
establishments in stratum 4, we have a sample of 502. 

The next step is to decide to whom the questionnaire or 
the inter\'iew is to be directed. The frame is merely in terms 
of establishment names and addresses and the name of the 
chief executive. If the personnel or production manager is 
to be contacted, this fact should be expressly noted. 

A Population Sample 

A more complicated case than the drawing of an es- 
tablishment sample from an estalilishment list is the selec- 
tion of a population sample. Assume that a sample of per- 
sons 50 years of age and over is to be selected from the 
population of a metropolitan area to determine their eco- 
nomic circumstances, attitudes toward work, expectations 
concerning their labor force status, and retirement plans. 

The sampling statistician considers the various angles of 
the project and the available resources before he proposes 
the sampling plan. Since no satisfaclor}' listing of all ad- 
dresses can be located, for instance, in the form of a com- 
plete and up'to-date city director}', he decides to recommend 
a two-stage area sample to reduce the listing job to only 
those areas selected for the sample. (A complete listing of 
the entire metropolitan area would be a fantastic under- 
taking just for use as a directory.) He therefore translates 
his problem into the application of a cluster sample in the 
first stage, the clusters being obtained from a city block 
map by forming clusters of roughly equal size in terms of 
population. After the clusters are formed, they are num- 
bered serially in serpentine fashion, and a systematic sample 
is perhaps selected by beginning with the random start 
between 1 and S, the sampling inter\'al, and from there on 
selecting every cluster corresponding to a succeeding sam- 
pling interval S. More involved selection procedures may, 
of course, be recommended by the sampler, among them 
stratification of clusters prior to selection, the clusters being 
selected with unequal probability. 
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Exhibit 13 
Dun's Market Identifier Card 
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Once the clusters have been selected and a Ust of selected 
clusters in identifiable form lus been made available by the 
sampler, it is the field staff's job to record the addresses of 
dwellings in the selected clusters in order to produce the 
sampling; frame. This function is usually called prelistin^, 
or listing, and is the responsibility of the surv»ey director 
and his staff. bYom this list of addresses of dwellings; i.e., 
places where people live, the final choice of dwelling units 
to be included in ti^e sample is made» 

The basic assumption ujx)n which this type of area sam- 
pling of dwellings rests is the possibility of associating the 
particular characteristics of the ppulation elements with 
dwellings, as is done, for instance, in sampling for human 
populations, for populations of domestic animals, and for 
furnishings which are typically connected with dwellings 
(like refrigerators, domestic air conditioners, etc.). To the 
extent that social mores and ruling technology of shelter 
make dwellings the predominant housing units for people, 
dwellings may serve the functions of a sampling frame for 
manpower surveys. To the extent that this is not so, because 
of the nonstandard way of living of considerable numbers 
of the relevant population, great caution must be exercised 
lest bias should creep into the description and analysis. This 
is to be considered, for instance, in studying problems of 
great poverty or of drug addiction. 

Living quarters are divided into two major groups: nous* 
ing units and group quarters. Housing units can be "con- 
ventional"; i.e., homes or apartments, living facilities over 
a store," or housing units in a structure converted into per- 



manent'type living facilities; "mobile"; i.e., trailers, railroad 
cars, and houseboats; "improvised**; i.e., makeshift struc- 
tures built of assorted scrap materials, such as squatters* 
homes. 

Group quarters are **special dwelling places," such as 
correctional and mentai institutions; homes for the aged* 
infirm, or needy; hospitals and homes providing specialized 
care; militar)* installations; rooming, lotlging, and boarding 
houses; facilities for housing students or wt)rkers; nurses* 
homes; convents and monasieries; transient hotels and va- 
cation cabins; and tourist homes. Whether to include such 
special dwelling places will have to be decided on the basis 
of whether or not their occupants should be included in 
the survey. Since it is likely that places in which |>eople 
live are correlated with some of their characteristics, at- 
titudes, and attributes, the intentional or unintentional ex- 
clusion of certain categories of dwellings from the frame 
or listing may cause biases. 

Once the question of inclusions and exclusions has been 
decided, the field staff is ready to proceed with the prelist- 
ing. We assume that the sampling statistician has provided 
the field staff with a map of identified small sampling areas, 
OT clusters, usually composed of city blocks. Within the 
boundaries of these selected blocks, the field staff now lists 
or prelists all dwellings. 

The persons who actually do the prelisting must be 
trained to exercise care in the prelisting process. They need 
to realize that the validity of the sampling, and hence of 
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the surxcy results, deix^iuls on the correctness ami complete- 
ness of the prelisting. 

Tlie map of the sample areas which the sampling; stat- 
tsttctan provides for the field staff has, ideally, a detailed 
sketch of the area with all the huildinp;. stnictiires, and 
houses. Tlie lister verifies the sketch, nukes corrections, 
and then begins the prelistin^ process. If the sampling 
statistician provides only the imp of the sample areas, the 
lister must himself sketch the sample areas, including both 
dwelling and nondwelling units of all structures (sec Hx- 
hibit 14). 

Tlien the lister begins his prelisting job, starting with the 
north next to northwest corner of the block, marked with 
.in .V (see Hxhibit H). l"r<>m here he proceeds in a clock- 
wise direction so that the structures are to his right. Tlie 
entire area of the sample block must be covered; intersect- 
ing streets, if any, must be covered as they hap|xjn to ap|xjar 
on .1 clockwise walk. G)ncurrently with the inspection, the 
lister fills in the listing record, one for dwellings and an* 
other for group quarters (special dwelling places) as shown 
in Hxhibits 1 *> and 16. Tlie entries (address and description) 
.ire nude for each dwelling on .i separate line on the listing 
record and in the same order that the dwellings are en- 
countered on the clockwise walk. Care must he taken to 
locate obscured dwellings in the rear of other structures. In 
.iscertaining the numlx?r of dwellings, the lister may be 
guided by such clues as door bells, mail boxes, and separate 
entrance doors; sometimes he m.iy ask an individual living 
in tlie area. 

In many structures, dwellings are already numbered. 
Where they are not, the following rules arc useful for the 
order of listing: bottom floor to top floor; right side Ixrfore 
left side; and front dwellings before rear dwellings. Tlie 
ground street floor is called first floor, whether or not 
it has dwelh. gs; the first floor above the ground floor is called 
second floor, etc. In duplex houses, the right side precedes 
the left; if the two entrances are front and rear, the front 
precedes the rear. 

For group qairters, a separate form may be provided. 
Here the lister lists each unit, one to a line; i.e., bousing 
units or rooms and groups of rooms occupied as family 
quarters and group quarters in which occupants live coU 
lectively. Collective sleeping rooms are listed as sep.irate 
dv/elling units. If any room has sleeping facilities for more 
than six persons, it is usual to list each facility, or bed, 
separately as a dwelling. Much depends on the scope of 
the survey. Thus it may be decided to include in institutions 
only staff units, or units occupied by resident employees and 
their families, and to exclude nonstaff units; i.e., dwellings 
of persons for whom the group quarters are being operated; 
that is, inmates, patients, guests, etc. 



In interviews of the .idult population, it frequently hap- 
pens that one wishes to inter\-iew only one |xrsoii from 
each selected cluster of |XJrsons. In iiuiiy of the selecteil 
households there may be only one qualifying |x'rson. but 
in others there m.iy be two. three, or several. Intervie%viiig 
more than one |XJrson might be iiiadvis.ible Ixrciuse tlie 
several rcspndents could overhear questions and answers 
or because of sus|>ected high correlation among the answers 
of the several respondents of the s.inie hiuisehold. In such 
situations, there will be need for translating the sample 
households into a sample of the adult population, while 
preserving the probability character of the s.imple. 

A simple semiautomatic procedure calls for the attach* 
ment to the questionnaire of a coyer sheet for each sample 
dwelling record which contains address, list of househohl 
members, and a selcxtion model. Tlie inter\'iewer lists, when 
first visiting the household, each adult separately in column 
1 on one of the six lines in the form, identifying him by 
iiis relationship to the household head. In column 2 the 
interviewer records sex; in column 3, if needed, age. 

Next, the interviewer assigns a serial number to each 
adult, first to the males in order of decreasing age, then to 
the females, also in order of decreasing age. Tlierefore the 
actual age must be obtained only for the small numlx?r 
of persons of the same sex not connected by p.irefit-child 
relationships. 

Let us assume that the household consists of the mile 
household head, his father, his wife, his wife's aunt, and 
his grownup son: and that all are over 30 years of age (see 
Exhibit 17 for a list of household members). If Selection 
Model C (see Hxhibit 18) is attached to the questionnaire 
for this five^adult household, the interviewer selects the son 
as respondent. Usually, the survey office has eight selection 
patterns, proportioned as indicated in Exhibit 19, and dis* 
tributed at random among the questionnaires. If the ap* 
pended cover sheet indicates Selection B„ for this five-adult 
household, the male head is interviewed; if Selection A. the 
household head's father is interviewed. 

If the sampling plan calls for a single reSj>ondent only 
from each household, the fieldwork l>egins after the prelist* 
ing job has been completed and the respondent has been 
determined. 

The foregoing discussion shows that the sampling statis- 
tician not only chooses the sampling plan in the narrower 
sense of the term, but also lays out the rules and procedures 
for estimating the population parameters, the mean, aggre* 
gate, percent, and the like — in other words, the estimators. 
In addition, he prepares an expression and a calculation for 
the standard errors of the above measures. 
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Exhibit 14 
Block Sketch 




Exhibit 15 
Listing Record — DweHings 



Description of boundaries of block 



Block No. 



From 


Direction 


To 


[Street] 


[N.E.S.W.] 


[Street] 




£. 




SLS. jdf. 


J. 






J.U. 




XI ^ Jt. 









Sketch of block 
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i r 



Listed by ^jtrAyy^^ /^yt<^L. 



Line No. 



Address and Description of Dwelling 
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Exhibit 16 
Listing Record — Group Quarters 



Identification of special dwelling place 

Nanfie . 

Type 



Address 



t-ii)c HUmDcr or luCollun Or unii 

No. (Name of person) 


Line Number or location of unit 
No. (Name of person) 


1 


26 


2 


27 


3 


28 


4 


29 


5 


30 


6 


31 


7 


32 


8 


33 


9 


34 


10 


35 


11 


36 


12 


37 


13 


38 


14 


39 


15 


40 


16 


41 


17 


42 


18 


43 


19 


44 


20 


45 


21 


46 


22 


47 


23 


48 


24 


49 


25 


50 



Block No. 
Listed by 
Date 



ERLC 
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Exhibit 17 
List of Household Members 



Relation to head 


Sex 


Age 


Adult 
(No.) 


Male head 


. M 




2 


His wife 


F 


45 


5 


His father 


M 




1 


His wife's aunt 


F 


' 47 


4 


His son 


M 


32 


3 



Exhibit 18 
Selection Model C 



If ruiniber of adults 


Interview 


in household: 


adult number 


1 


1 


2 


1 


3 


2 


4 


2 


5 


3 


6 or over 


3 



Exhibit 19 
Selection Patterns 

If number of adults 
tn household is 

1 2 3 4 5 6 or more 

select as respondent 
adult number: 



1/6 


A 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1/12 


B, 


1 


1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


1/12 




1 


1 


1 


2 


2 


2 


1/6 


C 


1 


1 


2 


2 


3 


3 


1/6 


D 


1 


2 


3 


3 


3 


5 


1/12 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


5 


1/12 




1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 


1/6 


F 


1 


2 


3 


4 


5 


6 
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VIIL Post-Fieldwork Phase and Evaluation 
of Accuracy of Results 



The evaluation of sun'cy accuracy will be restricted to non- 
sampling errors since the treatment of sampling errors in- 
volves a considerable amount of probability theory and 
hence a good deal of mathematical language. It is further 
assumed that problems of sampling will be left tt) a compe- 
tent, specialized sampling statistician. 

Once the fieldwork is completed, the data processing 
phase may begin. Data processing comprises a number of 
functions, among which the most important are editing, 
constructing punch cards, punching, coding, sorting, and 
tabulating. 

Edittng 

Editing is essentially the function of harmonizing enu- 
meration with processing. Since the data are probably neither 
complete nor intemally consistent, the editor must inspect 
and correct them. If at all possible, the questionnaires should 
be edited as soon as they arc turned in; othenvise a need for 
additional information may be discovered after the field- 
work phase has been completed and the interviev.ing staff 
has been disbanded. Also, the prompt examination of ques- 
tionnaires for legibility will preclude the interviewer's guess- 
ing the meaning of entries which he can no longer re- 
member. 

Tlie primary purpose of editing is to eliminate and avoid 
errors in answers to the questionnaire. Among such errors 
for whicli the editor has to be on the lookout are: (1) the 
leaving out of entries, (2) errors resulting in entries pro- 
hibited by the coding system, (3) contradictory and illogical 
entries, and (4) errors in computation. 

Errors of the first kind can usually be corrected if the 
possible answers are limited to a few; e.g., in a yes-no ques- 
tion the correct answer can often be inferred from other 
entries on the form. 

An error of tlu second kind exists, for instance^ when 
Code 1 stands for "in the civilian labor force," and Code 2 
for "not in the labor force" and some digit other than 1 
or 2 appears. This could be an error in recording or in 
transcription. 

Errors of type 3 occur when two items should be related 
to each other in a particular way, but are not according to 
the answer. An example is an enti ; of "construction worker" 
for occupation and of "retail grocery" for industry. 



All computations, a fourth source of many errors, should 
be checked by the editor. 

The editor should make adjustments, its jar its possible. 
for certain missing or inconsistent items by substitution or 
imputation. Tor items for which imputation cannot readily 
be undertaken, several possibilities offer themselves. One is 
to abstain from imputing altogether and to accept "un- 
known" as a special item in tabulation. Another is to allo- 
cate the "unknowns" to the distribution of the "knowns," 
on the assumption that the "unknowns" are distributed like 
the "knowns." For instance, if for 25 persons the occupa- 
tion is unknown, and if it can be assumed that the missing 
entries have an unbiased distribution throughout the popula- 
tion, then the distribution of the occupations of the 25 per- 
sons may be assumed to be the same as the known distribu- 
tion of occupations. 

Alternatively, the editor might look for a questionnaire 
from a person with the same general characteristics (age, 
sex, occupation) as the respondent with a missing reply, 
and would impute the. former s answer for the missing one 
of the latter. This procedure is particularly well adapted to 
mechanical editing on electronic computers. 

The editor should never erase an original entry. He should 
make editorial entries in a distinctive color, such as red, so 
that his entries may be distingiMshed from the inter\'iewer s 
or respondent's. To correct an answer, he should draw two 
horizontal lines through it, and place his new entry just 
above it, with his initials and the date. It is well to keep 
careful track of all editorial change.s for future reference, 
and also to appraise the quality of the work of both inter- 
viewers and editors. 

Cofistructing Punch Cards 

The first task in the preparation of the survey informa- 
tion is to design a punch card. Together with the construc- 
tion of codes (covered in Chapter VI) , the makeup of punch 
sheets and punch cards is of the utmost importance for the 
success of the survey project and for the final analysis of 
the survey results. Hence, both operations should be per- 
formed by an able person, familiar with the requirements of 
the study and with the technology of machine methods of 
tabulation. 
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The careful layout of tlic punch card for rctordini: tfic 
answers to the sin'\e\ cjuestions can he considered one of the 
most important tabks in sur\evs. the resuhs of whicfi are to 
he processed mechanically or with the help of automatic and 
electronic data processing equipment. In viesigning the card, 
space should he wisely allocated to avoid waste; sufficient 
cohimns should be -set aside for the serial identification of 
the- questionnaires, and care should he taken to allow enough 
space for the recording of answers in addition to those that 
are anticipated. 

The punched card, or the tabulation card to which an) 
information from the printed or handwritten document is 
conxerted, usually measures by ^Y/^ inches, and is as 
a rule divided into SO vertical strips called card columns.' 
Hach such column is then divided into 12 piuiching posi- 
tions, called rows. The columns are usually numbered from 
left to right, I to SO, and the rows are designated from top 
to bottom by I 2, 1 1 (sometimes called X), 0, 1. 2, 3, 3, 
6, S, and 9. Hach column is used to acconuiiodate a digit 
or a letter. 

Digits arc recorded as holes in the digit punching posi- 
tions from 0 to 9- Letters are recorded by puiuhing two 
holes following a very simple pattern : ^; to / arc coded by 
the combination of a 12 punch and the digit punches 1 to 
9; / to r by an 1 1 punch and the digit punches I to 9: and 
f through hy a zero punch and the digit punches 2 to 9- 

Items of information are recorded in consecutive columns, 
called fields. A field can consist of one to 80 columns, de- 
pending on the length of the particular item of informa- 
tion. Field size will be determined by the maximum length 
of the information to be entered in that field. 

Puuchtug Cards 

The punching of cards is done with a key punch, re- 
sembling a typewriter. On the right of the machine is a 
card hopper which holds about 500 cards. A card is fed 
from the hopper by pressing the feed key. 

Punching is performed at the first of two stations. To 
start a large punching operation, two cards are fed into the 
machine, and as the second card is fed, the first one is auto- 
matically positioned for punching. "While the first card is 
being punched, the second waits at the right of the card be- 
ing punched. When column 80 of the first card passes 
through the punching station, it moves to the release station 
and the next card feeds into position. The card is released 
from the punching to the reading station as soon as the 
desired number of columns has been punched, and another 
card moves into punching position. 

The reading station performs an important function: some 
of the intormation in a group of cards may be repetitive. 

*'riii!> is the IBM s>$tcm: rhc Rc-niini:t«)n R.inJ card acc<>mmod.ites 
*)0 coiuinns. 



Duplic.iting these holes would sa\e time and a\uid errors. 
Depressing the "duplicUe ke\" will .uti\.Uc the rc.iding 
st.ition to duplic.Ue the pertinent holes. 

Then there is the card stacker. It will al.so hold ^00 lards. 
and it is located to the left of the machine. After e.uh lard 
has p.wsed the reading station, it is sent to the stacker in 
proper sequence. 

A similar machine will verify the cards. After a batch of 
cards has been punched, it is t.ikeii to the \erihcr. 'i'herc 
the c.irds are checked. A sensing mech.inism has repl.iced 
the punch dies. If the operator depresses a key. the card 
proceeds to the next column if it is the same key that m.idc^ 
the original hole, other\vise the verifier lights up. 

The punching of information can be done directly from 
the cpiestionnaire or from a so-called intermediate punch 
sheet which greatly increases the flexibility, speed, and con- 
venience of the recorded infomiation. This permits the ke} 
punch operator to proceed f.ister than if he has to work 
from the original document itself. This convenience, of 
course, has to be weighed .igainst the probability of making 
transcription errors and the cost of guarding against them 

The intermediar}- punch sheet looks like an enlarged 
punch card with many rows, permitting the entry of num- 
bers from tlie original source document which an experienced 
punch card operator can do with great speed as his eyes 
follow a given row from the left to the right. 

Arr.ingements should be made for methods of handling 
problem questionnaires with incorrect codes, unreadable en- 
tries, or any data that cannot be punched. It is recommended 
that markers be used to indicate the position of such ques- 
tionnaires in the deck and that the questionnaires be referred 
to the super\'isor. After the problem questionnaire*? have 
been corrected and returned, the necessary cards should be 
punched, verified, and inserted in their respective places in 
the deck, and the markers should be removed. 

Error cards; i.e., cards which after verific.ition are found 
to contain one or more errors or missing punches, should 
have the incorrect or missing punches circled in red so that 
the correction operator can locate them easily. He should 
first remove these carcis from the cteck and then, referring 
to the appropriate original questionnaire, correct each error 
card by duplicating the correct portion of the card and re- 
punching the part of the card containing the crror(s) with 
the correct data from the questionnaire. The corrected part 
of the card should again be verified, and the card should be 
returned to the deck A control sheet slwuld he kept indicat- 
ing data received, number of cards to be rcpunched, name 
of operator, date completed, and similar information. As 
can be seen, obtaining a final deck of punched cards which 
accurately records the d.ita is a complex operation. 
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Sorting and Tabulating 

Once cards are punched and verified, the)- may be sorted. 
In sorting, cards are assembled into desired categories. Usual- 
ly they ai'^ sorted for counting the number in different 
classes in order to prepare frequency tables or to total 
quantitative information relating to the different classes. 

Tabulating, the next step, may be accomplished by ma- 
chine methods, which also require certain hand operations, 
or it may be carried out by tjpes and electronic machines 
which require special programming by a programmer or a 
systems engineer. In estimatmg the cost of machine tabula- 
tions, the survey authorities should decide whether or not 
such work is to be turned over to an outside agency. 

Tabulations are commonly divided into two kinds, primarj- 
and secondary^ "analyses." Primary analyses are straight 
counts of answers to questions, while secondary analyses 
refer to cross counts or correlations of one or more questions 
with another. The straight count results in a one-dimension- 
al table or frequency distribution; the secondary, in a multi- 
dimensional table or frequency distribution. 

A straight count is made by counting all the answers to 
a question without reference to any other item which might 
be recorded on the card. For example, if column 21 contains 
the code for hours worked per week by members of the 
labor force, then a sort on column 21 will yield a frequency 
distribution of hours worked. If the code occupies both 
columns 21 and 22, then two passes (two trips of the deck 
of cards through the sorter) will be required, the first on 
column 22 and the second on 21. 

A multidimensional count is composed of certain items or 
answers to questions in their relation to other items or 
answers. This type of count is made by first sorting the 
cards into groups, perhaps according to income, and then 
sorting each group separately under the column or columns 
representing the other item, which may be sex. 

An example of a three-dimensional analysis would be the 
attitude-toward-woric pattern, analyzed by income groups 
and sex. 

This sort can be presented more lucidly by a cardhandling 
chart than by a table. As can be seen from the chart (Ex- 
hibit 20), the complete sort requires three passes; one to 
determine income distribution, one to ascertain sex, and one 
to count the several attitudes. 

Evaluation of Accuracy 

An evaluation of the accuracy of survey findings is par- 
ticularly important. It is now generally agreed that some 
indication of nonsampling errors and of their possible effect 
on the accuracy of the results should be an integral part of 
any survey reprt. Any special checks instituted to control 
and determine the magnitude of these errors should be de- 
scribed, and the results of the checks should be reported. 



_ Errors arising from collection and data processing activ- 
ItTes may again be classified as errors resulting from survey 
structure, questionnaire design, interviewer activity, and in- 
formation processing. 

If the survey is a sampling sur\'ey, precision of the survey 
findings as indicated by the random sampling error should, 
of course, be given. But unlike random sampling, for which 
a theory closely related to the mathematical theor)' of prob- 
ability has been developed, no mathematical model exists as 
yet for nonsampling errors. (Recent research, however, 
points toward the development of a model.) If we look at 
nonsampling errors in terms of their origin, we can divide 
them into (1) errors and biases of nonresponse and (2) 
errors and biases due to other survey problems.- Nonre- 
sponse in tum may be complete nonresponse; i.e., non- 
completion in the proper sense of the word, or it may be 
Item nonresponse; i.e., nonresponse to individual parts of 
the questionnaire or inter\Mew. Simply to omit such non- 
responses from the tabulation of the percentage base, and 
to consider only the completed answers is to proceed as if 
the nonresponses were distributed in the same way as the 
responses, which is obviously not true. Noncompletion in- 
cludes noncooperation on the part of the nonrespondents; 
it also includes the "not at homes"; i.e., the respondents 
who cannot be located even after several calls. 

Errors resulting from other survey problems — for in- 
stance, those arising from collection or processing problems 
— include some very vexmg errors originating in question- 
naire design, in interviewing, and in processing. With the 
exception of errors stemming from data processing, these 
errors differ from the previously discussed ones in that their 
presence is not readily discovered. Whereas errors of non- 
conpletion are quite manifest, errors in questionnaire design 
and in inter\'iewing rarely are; hence, discovering such 
errors is problematical. Questionnaires offer many occasions 
for bias, among them the wording of the question and the 
choices suggested as answers. These sources of error are 
further magnified if we consider the frequency of cross- 
cultural problems faced by manpower survey designers. We 
discussed some aspects of these problems earlier in con- 
nection with questionnaire construction. 

Similarly, there are many kinds of interview errors. The 
interviewer may affect the mood of the respondent and 
thereby obtain a biased response. The interviewer's three 
functions— interpreting the questions, helping to formulate 
the answers, and obtaining the response— can be performed 
satisfactorily \ y him only if his work is standardized and he 
can be trained to a high level of objectivity. This may be 
brought about in part by training and supervision, but 
beyond this there remains an interviewer effect on the re- 
spondent which is very difficult to estimate, let alone 

=By bias» we usually mean an effect which systematically distorts 
a statistic-tl result, as dtstinct from a random error which may distort 
on any one occasion, but which cancels out on the average. 
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measure. Stress, therefore, should be placed on tlie inter- 
viewer as a reporter and on his ski!! in stdyin^ neutra!. 

Inter\'ie\vers may mal<e errors in asiving questions and in 
recording answers. Tliey may fai! to asl< questions as worded 
or may sl<ip tliem a!togetlier,^ and tliey may record answers 
incorrect!y and inc()mp!ete!y. Some interviewers may cren 
try to manufacture an interview or su!'>stitutc a different 
!iouseiio!d. 

T!iere is a!so response error w!iiclj can he made !^y t!ie 
respondent, tlie interviewer, or hotli. Among t!je many 
reasons for misinformation gi\en by tlic respondent are 
memory fai!ure, de!iberate attempts to give wrong answers, 
and !ack of interest. Memory fai!ure may cause t!ie respon- 
dent to give wrong answers unwittinj»!y or to concea! !iis 
forgetfulness by guessing answers. Related to errors caused 
by memory failure are those caused by the subconscious 
endeavor of the respondent to telescope a longer period into 
a shorter one. Hxamples of deliberate falsehood arc a respon- 



dent's o\erstatement of his educational kukground or on- 
derstatement of his drinking habits. A respondent may gi\c 
a careless or accidental answer because he does not deem 
the question important enough to gi\e it careful considera- 
tion — this is lack of interest. 

Large numbers of errors originate in the general area of 
information processing. These errors depend on the equip- 
ment used and on the techniques employed; they may stem 
from cither hand or machine operations. They include loss 
of cjuestionnaires; unsuitable coding and editing; and mis- 
takes in copying, tallying, calculating, and tabulating. 

Errors in han.^ operations occur in the coding, editing, 
and copying processes. Hand copying is the source of such 
large numbers of errors that it should be kept to a minimum. 
Where copying is unavoidable, checks on column and row 
totals are thought to be more helpful in locatmg errors 
than checks on the individual postings. In large hand cai- 



Exhibit 20 
Cardhandling Chart 



All cards 



Income group 




Under 




$2,000- 




$5,000- 




$10,000- 




$15,000 


$2,000 




$4,999 




$9,999 




$14,999 




&over 




Attitude toward work: 

a. Like it very much. 

b. Like it fairly welh 

c. Dislike It somewhat. 

d. Dislike it very much. 

Note: Sorting for industry groups would require an additional mitial pass. The mdividual mdustry-group deck would appear in 
the "all cards" position in the chart above. 
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(Illations, computing may he arranged so that two computers 
(.ilculatc on different machines in different units, one. for 
instance, in miles and the other in kilometers. This should 
reduce errors in calculation. 

Afacliine errors are generally considered negligihie. hut 
on close inspection they may turn out to he significant, es- 
pecially where fault}* handling of machines is involved. 
Therefore, a full verification of card punching is recom- 
mended. A good rule is to regard any unchecked calculations 
as a probable source of errors. 

It is good practice to institute what is called a "cjuality 
control program" when the survey is initiated. It includes 
intensive training of coders, punching clerks, and tabula« 
tion staff; verification of the work of each individual; fre- 
quent retraining; appropriate rewards for high quality 
work; and dismissal of individuals who fail to measure up 
to standards. 

In spite of all these precautions, errors will happen. And 
unfortunately, once the existence of errors is ascertained, 
neither the di,agnosis of certain types nor the therapeutics 
for dealing witfi them are simple. Therefore, the data should 
he subject to a thorough technical review by careful ex- 
aminers to ensure that nothing of importance is overlooked. 

In conclusion, the best advice that can be giN-en to the 
manager of a community manpower survey is to look for 
likely sources of bias and to delineate them meticulously. 
Where adjustments are made, they should be noted con- 
scientiously. For instance, where sun'ey findings are adjusted 
for missing data on the assumption that the missing cases 
had the same average characteristics as the reprted ones, this 
should be expressly indicated. No information should be 
withheld from the reader whicfi might give him a better 
understanding of the suspected errors and, if possible, of 
their order of magnitude. 

To guide the sutvey director, we give the following ex- 
cerpts from an amended checklist of basic procedural steps 
in survey operations, which appeared in a 1969 manual pub- 
lished by the Bureau of the Budget.-' 

Checklist of Procedural Steps 

E;ich survey will have its own objectives and methods of 
field operation. A blueprint that could be used in all sur- 
veys, therefore, is impossible to draw, but a list of steps 
that should be taken (or eliminated by design) in a typical 
survey operation might be helpful. Outlined below are the 
basic survey activities that follow upon the decision to make 
a survey. 

Hlousebold Survey Mcniujl, p. 65. 



A. PI(V}fUf}ii dectsiof}^ include: 

1. ^^ajor objectives and designation of critical sta» 
tistics to be obtaiiK-d, for specified areas and sub- 
areas. 

2. Determination of scope. In consultation witli tech. 
nical experts and perhaps an advisory committee, 
determining wliat can be obtained within the 
limits of available resources, and the size of 
sample needed for reliable statistics on critical 
problems. 

^. Decisions on survey content and nature of pre* 
test, if any. 

4. Establishment of timetable for steps listed in 
B.12, below. 

5. Decisions on budget allocations for various func* 
tions — pay scales, travel allowance, etc. 

B. Procedrmd steps foil out)! g /;/<7;;;;/;/j(f decisions include* 

1. Selection of survey director and staff. 

2. Procurement of space sufficient for director, as* 
sistants, and clerical and processing operations 
(control, assignment, editing, coding, and tab* 
ulating). 

3. If a sample is involved, arrangements for retain- 
ing the services of a sampling statistician, and 
preparation of sampling materials (maps, direc- 
tories, lists, etc). 

4. Arningements for recruitment and hirn.^ in- 
terviewers. 

5. Arrangements for design and printing of ques» 
tionnaires and other forms 

6. Arrangement for processing questionnaires. 

7. Inauguration of publicity program 

8. Recruitment, hiring, and training of field super, 
visors. 

9. Start of field work necessary for sample selection, 
if required (prelisting) . 

10. Sampling instructions, including estimation pro- 
cedures (to be furnished by sampling statistician). 

n. Recruitment, hiring, and training of interviewers. 
Training may be required for listing as well as 
for interviewing. 

12. Recruitment, hiring, and training of processing 
staff. 

13. Review of interviewers' work in training and dur- 
ing survey operation. Replacement of dropouts 
and incompetents. 
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NATIONAL tONClTUDira SUKVCYS 
SURVEY OF wOr^K EXPERIENCE 
OF YOUNG WOMEN 



KECOtDOFCAUS 



_0»tt 



1970 



MITHOOIOF LOCATING ftUFONfrINT «N0 NASMOViD 



Post OfflCf . . . 
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Ptrsons timd oi 
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lntttv»«w ilm« 
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p.m. 
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NOMNTCftVIEV SEASON 



•If ["^ Unable to conuct retpondei.t - Sp* etfy 
i [7] Tcfflpo«arit]r absent - Owe mum Jau 
• C] Institutionalized ^V'^/x OP^ 
f {^T Refused 
0 IZ] Deceased 
A ^ Other - .S'pff i/y 



TEANSCEIFTION FtOM NOUSf NOLO EECOEO CAIO 


lUm 13 - M«rlt*t status •( rasfon^t 

1 [7^ Married, spouse present 

2 rn Married, spous' absent , 


) □] Widowed 
4 O Divorced 


s {□ Separated 
« [7j Wever mar ritd 


It t0tp0i*d0nt A«s mav^t Mt»r ntw 
1 . Number and street 






in 










•It 


2. City 


3. County 


A. State 


S. ZIP<;ode 
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L EDUCATIONAL STATUS 


1. Art you ofUnding or tnrolUd in regular schee*? 




1. iGYes - ^»;^^;o 












When were you lest enrolled' 








! its 


Month 


Year 


SKIP to Check Item H 


2o* What grodt ort you otttnding' 


1 


2o. t Elementary 1 
2 Hifh school 1 


2 3 4 
2 3 4 


S 6 7 8 








9 Cotlete 1 


2 3 4 


S 6t 


b. Art you tnrolltd ot o full-time or p«rt*timt studtnf? 


! It? 


^* 1 Full-time 












Part-time 






CHECK 
ITEM A 


Refer to item 92R on Information Sheet 










n Respondent not in school in |969 - ASK 3a 

[n Respondent m school in 1969 - SKIP to Ckrek Item C 






CHECK 
ITBll 


Refer to item 92 R on tnforwtxaion Sheet 

Q Respondent in school in 1969 - SKIP to Cheek Item f. page 3 






(□ All others - SK!P to 23a* page 4 










3o. At thii tin* tost ytor, yv w»ft n*t •nrolltd in sch*el. 
How !oit9 bod you btM e<it of school before rotumin9? 














! tii 








b. Why did you return? 


! 


u 

b. 












1 1 1 






c. In what curriculum ore yov eorelled? 


! 


c. 














SKtP to 5 




CHECK 
ITEMC 


Refer to items 2a and 92R on Information Sheet 








n Respondent m hifh school in 1969. cotlete now — SKIP to S 
□ Other - ASK 4 






4. Are you ottonding the some school os you were ot this 
time lost yoor? 


1 «21 


t[I}Ycs -SWPfo/O 
2C]No - ASKS 




5. Whot is the nome of the school you now ottood? 










6. Where is this school locotod? 




i 1 1 










1 itt 


A. CJiv 












raiinty 












Stare 






7* ts this sch 


ool pvblic or privote? 


! it) 


iQ Public 
2 □ Private 






8. When did you enter this school? 




8. 










! 


Month 


Year 






Refer to item 2eand item 92R on Information sheet 






CHECK 


Respondent in cotlete 1 now - SKIP to iSa 






ITEMD 


Q] Respondent in hifh school 1 now \ 
Q Respondent not in school m 1969 ] 


SKIP to 23a. page 4 








n Other - ASK 9 










9. Why did you chonge schools? 




u 










! Its 


9. 






10. Would you soy you now like school more, obotitthe some, or 
less thon you did lost ytor? 


i 


ini^ore / _ 

^ } ASK n 












2 □ Less \ 












3 □ About the same - 


SKtP to 12 




n. Why do you tike it more (less)? 


! U 










; iir 

I 


11. 
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1. EOUCATIONAt STATUS > CMtinuvd 


12. Ar« you •rtqII*^ in tk« torn* rvrricvlum mw you 
wf Utt yMr? 


! '2. , , Q7 Collete - SKiP to /.la 
!m rjYes { 2 C]H.th school 1 ..... ,^ 
• ' J[^l Elemeniafy t ' 








13. In wfMt currictftiMi «• yov tnr«lt«4 Mw? 


i 1 1 1 

j 13. 


14. H«w did y«H Umpp9n ta ckM9# yMr cvrriculiMi? 


!~n : 






! •!• 14. 

4 


Q Respondent not n©w m collete - SKIP to 

Cheek item E 


I 15.. 

1 


1S«. H«w ««ck ift \>f fwtUini* tuitiM this ymmt •! tW 
c«lt«f* y«H Mtsnd? 


1 

f ail % 


b. D« yM k«v«c ScMorthip, f»lt«wftliip« •ftftifttMt»liip« 
•r ariier tffm mf fiiiMcial aid tkis y««r? 


i •« tDYes-vl.^A e 

j 2 □ No - SKIP to Cheek Item E 


c WiMt kind? 


1 all c. t PI Scholarship • HI Loan 






1 2(31 fellowship s Other — Speeifv 






i sr~^ ,*,f fiftantship 


d. H«w mttch ift it ^ yo«r? 


\ 914 ^ 

1 ( 


CMcac 


Refer to item 92R /nfomotion Sheet 






rn Respondent in college 3-^ in 1969 - 


- ASK 16a 


Q Other - SKIP to 23a^ pofe 4 






rocoivod • d«frM fttiic* loftt yMr of tkift tiw*? 


j tS$ ^♦«- taYes-.4SAi 

1 2 O No - .VW/» to 2J«. pa^c 4 

1 ^— ^^^^^^^^^^ 


^ ViMt dtffM was it? 


; 919 t Pj Bachelor's (8>.. B.S.. A.B.) 






! 2 n Master's (M.S.. M.B.. M.B.A.) 






; aCDOo^o'** <Ph.O.) 






1 Other -^pfci/V 


c. U wiMt field di4 y— r»c*tv* y««»r Jifr**? 


i □□ 

1 931 «- 


d. Wky did y«tt d»cad* t» cMtiwi* y««r •4»c«liMi affw 
r«c«iviiif tkift d«f ft*? 


I u 

1 oil ^ 










Refer to item 92 R on /n formation Sheet 






Respondent m hisfi school t-3 last ytxe - ASK i7a 


CHECK 


[7 1 Respondent m hith school 4 last ye«r - SKIP to I8a 


ITBIF 


Respondent in collete 1-3 last year 


- 5A7/* to 20a 


r~i Respondent m coHetc 4» last year - 


SKIP to 2ta 




n Respondent m elementary school last year - ASK 17a 


XJm. At iSift rim* Utt yc«r, y«» cttMidiiif 

CMipl«t« |k«t yMT? 




i □ 


Vky did yM 4imp o«t mf kifk ftch««!? 


c* 0* yM MpffCt t* rtfvrn? 


• 2 CNo - SKIP to 26a. pagt 5 






! U 


#). Wk*ii d* yM •«p*ct l» r«tvm? 


> 942 d. 






1 SKIP to 23a, pa/ce 4 


Did you tf*^«t« fnm fiifk ftck««l? 


I 941 • □ Yes - SKIP to Cheek Item C 






i zC^No - ASK h 


b. Why not? 




i □ 

; 944 

t 


• CHCCIC . 


Refer to ttem 93R on tnfomatton Sheet 




Respondent had planned to enter college when las. tnterviewed - ASK !9a 


llTEMC 


rTl Respondent had not planned to enter coUete when last interviewed - SKIP to 23a. page 4 
Q] Respondent not asked about educational c^al - SKIP to 23a, page 4 
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t EDUCATIONAL STATUS ~ Continutd 



19o. Wtiefi w* lost intervitwtd y«u, you seid you plmntd to 90 
to cellt9*. Hov* your ptoni cliongW? 

b. WKot covfttd yoyr pUnt to ctionft? 



c. IMhy oro yo« proscnf ly not •fifotteJ in cotloft? 



4 Wk9n 4m yo« ploii fm wmII in colltfo? 



•4S 



19o. 



I ( i Yes - ASK 6 

2'~:No -SW/* fur 



, I ' , Poor trades, lacked ability, wasn't accepted 
because of low (fades, etc. 

2 ^] Economic reasons (couldn't afford, had to work 
instead, unable to obuin financial assistance) 

Oisiikec sch&jl. lost interest, had enough school 

4 C] Marriage, pregnancy or children 

s CI Poonai health reisons 



C r^j Other - Specify, 



c. 1 Economic reasons (couldn't afford, have to work, 
unable to obum financial assistance, etc.) 

2 CI Was rejected or turned dcwn 
>Cj <® accepted by a school 

^Cj'^"HC> P'^n^'^cy or children 
s CI Personal health reasons 



* LJ Other - Sp^i-ih . 



•H 4. 



' SKIP to 5Jtf 



X Cj Don't plan to enroll - I^KIP tv 26a, pcfr S 



7th- Last ftm St this tioi* y«a w«f« in collof*. 
WWf M yM to 4t9f ovt? 

b. Da f99 expect to rttvni? 

c. WliM 4m y— tkitA ymm will rotvni? 



X Ci Received depee - SKiP to 22a 



«• ^' iCjTes-.«^f 

2r}**o - SKtP to 26a 



• SKIP to 23a 



2\m. Lost y««r vt lliis tine fm wm im colltf • 
0\4 Tfm teceivo • 4ofr««? 



b. Wfcy 4i4 ymm 4oct^ to 4np o«t? 

c. Do yot* tBMCt to returii? 



22a- Whet ^ofve* 4i4 fm roceiv*? 



b. In wiiot fitU of study 4t4 ymm rcceivo 



2r";No - .tSK h 



•S4 



c t Ci - 

2X2^0 - SKIP to 26a 



•SS d. 



Montf Year. 



. SKIP to 23a 



•U I Associate (2 year course) 

2 n Bachelor's (B.A.. S.S.. A.B.) 
a □ Master's (H.S..M.B..M.B>.) 
•C Doctor's (Ph.D.) 
S n Other - Specify 



□zr 

•S7 b. 



23o. How iMcb eiocotioii wo«ld y** like to 9«t? 



b. As tbtnfs slofid now bow Moch e^cation 
do yov tbink yoo will octvolly get? 



«S( 23o. Hith school 1 □ I yr. 2a2yrs. 3a3yrs. 4Q4yrs. 

s d 2 yrs. (complete lunior collete) 

* O ^ yrs. (traduate from 4«year college) 
7 C]6 yrs. (master's decree or equivalent) 

• d 7 * yrs. (Ph.D. or professional decree) 



Collete 



•St 



b.Hithschool iQlyr. 2a2y«. >a3yrs. 4Q4yrs, 
s C] 2 yrs. (complete tunior collete) 
s CI 4 yrs. (traduate from 4^ear collete) 
7 d 6 yrs. (master's detree or equivalent) 
i C] 7 * yrs. (Ph.D. or professional def ee) 



Collete 



CHECK 
ITiMH 



Hefer to ttrm 23a and ittn 93R on Information Sheet 

C] Educational toa different from when last interviewed ASK 24 
C] Educational toal same as v>en last interviewed ) ^^^p 
CJ Respondent not as^ed about educational toal f 
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I. EDUCATIONAL STATUS - CMtinu*^ 

13 



24. Whtn wt Ust tnttrvivwt^ yv, you y«u would lik« t* 9«t 

(amount of education indicated in 93R). 



24. 



Respondent now abends school - SKIP to 26a 

2So* Siitco Hii> ti«o lott ytor liovo tokon ony 
traininf cooriM or •ducotionol prof roins of ony 
kind, oiffctr on ffco job or olsowlitfro? 

b. What kind of troininf or •dwcotion prof roiii did 
r«« toko? (Specify belote, then mark one box) 



c. Whtro did yov tako tliis trotniot coorso? 

(Specify helour, then wiark one box) 



d. Now loot did yoo oltood tlii» coorao or p f oyow? 

o. How mmmr lioofs por wooli did yov spoad •« tU» tfoiotof ? 



(. Did yoo coaploto tliis p ny oi? 



f. Wkf did^'* yoo coaiploto tiit» pro^fOio? 



Ii. Vky did yov do<ido to fOt «oro trotoiof ? 



i. Do yoo oso tliii troioliit on yoor pfotoot , 



|Mt 25o. iGYes^4SA:6 
I 2 □ No - SKIP to 26a 



iK2 



2 Q r anacerial 

4 in Skilled manual 
$(□ Other 



c. I business cotlefe, tech.ncal institute 
2 d Company trainmc school 
J O Correspondence course 
«G Resular school 
sQj Other 



Months 

Still attcndins 



I □1-4 
2aS-9 
3D 10-14 

♦ □IS-I9 
s Q 20 Of more 



I. ipYes-Wio«? 

Month 



Year 



- SKIP to k 



2 O dropped out - Wioo? 

Month Year _ 

X □ No, still enrolled - SKIP u> k 



1 Q Found a |0b 

2 O Iftt^'^^ school 
aQ Too ouch ttflte involved 
• □Lost interest 

s □ Too difficult 

» □ Other - Specify 



fc- I Q To obtain work 

2^ To improve current job situation 
a [j To cet better |ob than present one 

* D Other - Specify 



I Mi 

1 ' 
t 

t , 



□ Yes 
2aNo 

aCj Not employed 



26«. Sinco lost yoor kovo yoo obtoinod o cottificoto for procticinf 
0 profoiiion Of trodo? 


TTiir 


I □ Yes - ASK b 
^□Mo-SA://' to 27 




b. Whot typo of cottificoto ir{wos) it? 


jm 






c. Ii tbii cotttficott corrofitiy volid? 


jtyt c. 

1. . 


•□Yes 
2aNo 




Notes 






m 








f!4 








m 
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ERIC 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS 



27. Whot wf y«w 4o\n^ most of LAST 
WEEK — working, 9«in9 to school, 
kotping house or somtthing otso? 

1 [I] WK - Working - SKIP to 28b 

2 Q J - Wtth a |0b but not 
at work 

arj] UK - Looking for work 

-iZ^ - Goint to school 

s □ KH - Keeping house 

« G U - UnabI e to work - 

SKIP to 3t 

7 □ OT - Other - Specify 



. 21c. Do yttt USUALLY work 35 hours 
•r more • wotk ot this jo^? 

^' I □ Yes - Whot is the rooson ymt 
worked less tkoA3S flows 
LAST WEEK? 

2 PI No - Whot is the roosoM yo« 
USUALLY work loss 
tkoA 35 hoors • week? 

(Hark the appropriate teason) 

W oiG Slack work 

02O Material shorute 

oa[^ PlaAt or machine repair 

o«{n New 10b started durint week 

OS Job termirtated during week 

o* Cj Could find only part-time work 

otG Labor dispute 

oa[3 Did not want full-time work 

o» □ Full-time work week 
under 35 hours 

10 AttertJs school 

i» CT Holiday (letal or relitious) 

12 [J Bad weather 

t){Il illness 

i« [3 On vacation 

i$Q Too busy with housework, 
persona! business, etc. 



IC Q Otfier - Specify 



1 



(SKIP to 32a and erUer job 
tporked at tost Keek) 



28o. Did you io ony work ot oil LAST 
WEEK, not counting work oround 
the house? 



m Yes 

7 



n No - SKIP to 
29a - 



^ b. How mony hours did you work 
LAST WEEK ot oil iobs? 



•7t 



CNEOCITBIi 



Respondent worked - 

I 49 hours or n»ore ~ 

SKIP to 32a and erUer 
job worked at fast teeek 

-2D 1-34 hours - ASK c 

a (□ 35-4d hours - ASK dande 



L 



2ld. Did y«*o loso ony tint or toko 
ony tiMo ^ UST WEEK for 
•ny reoson smIi os illiioss, 
kolidey, t slock work? 

m DYes - Howoiooy 
hoors Old 
yoo toko oW 



00 (□ No - Co ro 2fie 

SOTE: Correct item 2Bb if tost 
time not alreajr deducted: if 
item 2Bb is reneed below 15 
hour St ask item r» otherwise 
SKIP to 32a. 



M2 



o. Did Yov work ooy overttioo or ot 
Moro Ikon ooo iob LAST WEEK? 

Q Yes - How Niooy 
ostrs boors 
didyMi 

work?... 



ooQ] No 



SOTE: Correct item 2$b tf 
eztra hoars not already 
ittctuded and SKIP to 32a. 



US 



(lf'*r in 27, SKIP to h) 

29o. Old you hovo o job (or business) 
from which you were teoipororily 
obsoRt or on loyoff LAST WEEK? 



□ Yes □ No - .4.SA: JOa 

b. Why were you obsent from 
work LAST WEEK? 

I □ Own illness 

2Q]0n vacation 

sQ] Bad weather 

• f~l Labor dispute 

5 □ New |0b to bejin ( ASK 30c 
within 30 days | and 30d(2) 



MS 



< □ Temporary layoff 
(less than 30 days) J 

7 r] Indefinite layoff V ASK 

(30 days or more ( 304(3} 
or no definite 
recall date) 

• □ School interfered 

• Q Other - Specify —j 



c. Are yo« ffettiof wofos or 
solory for ony of tW tioM oH 
LAST WEEK? 



aQNo 

a □ Self-employed 



4. Do you osvolly work 35 boors 
01 looro o wcok at this job? 



•□Yes 2D No 

(Qo Cc 32a and eruer jo} 
held last ueek) 



l»ONMLOT.4II lll-t>>«)l 



II. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



(If "LK" in 27. .SA7/» to b) 
30o. Hov* you boon looking for work during tho post 4 wooks? 



•It 



M7 



•SI 



•n 



□ Ye$ 



b. Whot kovo yott boon doing in tho lost 4 wooks to 
find work? 

(Mark all methods used: do not read list) 

00 □ Nolhint - SKIP to 31 



Checked with 



01 Q Sute employment ai^ency 
' 02 Q Private employment atency 

03 Cj Employer directly 

04 Friends or relatives 



osQ] Placed or answered ads 

M [7] School employment service 

07 □ Other - Specify - r.^.. MDJA, union or 

^ professional register, etc. 



c. Wky did yo« stoit looking for work? Wos it bocooso 
yoo lost or ^oit o {ob ot tbot timo (pause) or wos 
iboro sooio otbof rooson? 

I Lost lob 

jOQu'I iob 

a Wanted temporary work 

4 Children are older 

sO Enjoy wortinj 

C Q Help with 

family expenses 

t □ Other - Specify 



d. (1) How Mony wooks hovo yoo boon looking for work? 

(2) How May wooks m^^ti' y— stoit looking for work? 

(3) How Mony wooks ogo woro yoo laid off? 

Weeks 



: Hovo yoo boon lookinf for Ml-tino or M^*tiino work? 

1 Q Full-time 

2 □ Part-time 



f . Is tboro ony rooaon wby yoo coold not toko o job 

LAST WEEK? 



1 (7] Needed at home 

2 □ Temporary illness 
a PI Goint to school 

4 □ Other - Specify -y 



sDNo 



9. Wbon cid yoo lost work ot o rogolor job or bosinoss 
lostinf two consocutivo wooks or woro, oitkor 
f«tl>ti«o or poft*tiMo? 

I O January f . 1969 or later - 



Specify - 



Month S Day 1 Y««f 



. SKIP to 38a 



i[3 Before January I. |969 

aQ] Never worked (two weeks or more) 



SKIP to 39a 



§9) 



Whon did you lost work ot o rogulor job or business, 
lotting two consocutivo woeks or moro« oithor 
full'timo or port*timo? 

1 (7) January I. 1969 or later - 



Spectfy 



Month j 0«r j Ye»f 



- SKIP to 3Ba 



2O Before January I. 1969 and "unable" now 
and "unable" in item 94R on the Information 
Sheet -SA7/» to 72. page 19 



afn Never worked (two weeks or more) ^ 
4O All others j 



SKIP to 39a 



DESCRIPTION OF JOB OR BUSINESS 
32o. Do yotf hov«> moro tbon ono job? 

Q Yes — Record information about 
primary fob only 

□ No 



b* For whom did yoo work? (Same of company, 
business, organization, or other employer) 



c. In whot city ond Stoto is • • . locetod? 



•91 



C,ty_ 



. State . 



rnrr 



9H d. Whot kind of bosinoss or industry is this? 

(For example: TV and radio manufacturer^ retail 
shoe store^ State Labor Oepartment, fvm) 



H7 



o. Wero yow — 

10 (□ P - An ooiployoo of o PKIVATE compony* 
bosinoss, or individool for wogos, 
soiory, or commissions? 



2oOG 
^□0 



■ A GOVERNMENT omployoo (Fodorol, 
Stoto« covnty, or locol)? 

- $olf*o««floyod in yoor OWN bosinoss* 
^fossionol froctlco« or fonn? 

(If not a farm) 

Is ^is bosinoss incoryorotod? 



atDYes 



"□No 



40 □ WP - Working WITHOUT PAY in fnnily 
bosinoss or fonn? 



DIEJ 



§g$ f. Wbit kind of work woro yoo doing? (For example: 

registered nurse^ high school English teacher, uaitress) 



9. Whot woro yoor most importont octivifios or dotios? 

(For example: selling clothing, typing, keeping 
account books, filing) 



h. Whot wos yoor job titio? 



3 



i. Whon did yoti stoit working for (ENTRY IN 32b)? 
I Q January I . |969 or later - 

Specify - 



Month t Day • Yoor 



2^ Before January I, 1969 



USCOMkt*OC 
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il. CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS - Continued 



CHECK 
ITEM J 



"P" or "G" in Item 32e - ??a 
□ "0" Of "WP" in item32e - SKir ,o Check hem K 



33o. Altogether, how much do you usuolly earn 
ot this job before deductions? 



b. How mony hours per week do you usuolly 
work ot this iob? 



c. Do you receive e^tro poy when you work over 
o certoin number of hours? 



d. After how mony **ours do yov receive extro poy? 



e. For oil hours worked over (entry tn d) ore yoo poid 
strotght time, time and ene-bolf, double time or what? 



f. Are your woges (solory) on this job set by 

o collective borgoining ogrcement between your 
employer ond o union or employee ossociotien? 

g. Wkot is tke r. -ne ef the onion or ompleyee esseciotion? 



II. Are yo« o momber ef that onion or employee ossodotioii? 



Kl 33o. $ _ 



(Dollars) (Cents) 



(Dollars only) 



t □ Hour 
2 0 Day 

Biweekly , 

5 O Month 

6 □ Year 

7 □ 6ther -7 



Spectfy_ 



Its 



c. 1 □ Yes - .4.S7. (/ 
zDNo 

iQ] No, but received compensatins 
time off 

Never work overtime 



SKIP to f 



Its 

w 

l%7 



_ Hours per day 
_ Hours per week 



1 Compensatint time off 

2 □ Straitht time 

I PI Time and one-ha!f 

4 Double time 

5 Q Other - Specify 



2 □ No - SKIP to 35a 



nzr 

IM 9' 



lit 



«DYes 
lONo 



CHECK 
ITEMK 



lU I □ Respondent « noninterview in 1969 - SKIP to 35a 
Rtfer to Items 95ff and 96R(l}on Information Sheet 
zQ Respondent employed in both 1968 and 1969 but with DIFFERENT 

employers (names of employer in 95R and 96R(I) are different - ASK 34 

I □ All others - SKIP to Cheek Item L 



34. Two yeors oge you were working at 

(name of company in 95R). 

Why did you heppen to leov tbot |ob? 



LU 



: 34. 



CHECK 
ITEML 



PI Respondent currently 'n Labor Force Group A - ASK 35a 
Respondent currently in Labor Force Group 8 or C and ^ 
□ Last worked January I, 1 969 or later - SKIP to 3Ba 
(□ Last worked before January I, 1969 or never worked - SKIP to 39a 



35e. Before yov begon to work as • (entry in 320 far 
(entry in 32b), did yoo do ony other kind ef 
work for (entry in 32b)? 

b. Excluding vocotiens, dortng tbe time vou Have 
worked ot this {ob, were ifiere ony full weeks 

in which yeu didn't work (since January 1, 1969)? 

c. Why were you not working during tbeae weeks? 



Ill 



35a. □ Yes - SKIP to 36a 
©©□ No 

b, 



Q]Yes Hew mony weeks? 

□ No - SKIP to Cheek Item M 



c. t □ School 

2Q] Personal, family reasons 
3(3] Own illness 

4 Q Pretnancy 

5 G Layoff 

e Q] Labor dispute 

7 Q] Did not want to work 

■ n Other 



\l CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS ~ Continued 



CHECK 
ITCMM 



Rfffr to Item 32i 

[□ Current tob started before January I, 1969 - SKIP to Check Item T 
□ Current |0b started January I. 1969 or later - SKIP ro 37 



36o, When did you stort working os o (entry in 320 
for (entry tn 32b)? 



Excluding > ocations« during the tim* you hov* worked 
OS a (entry !n 32f) for (entry in 32b), were there ony full 
weeks in which you didn't work, (since Jonuary 1, 1969)? 

c. Why were you >iot working during these weeks? 



36o. 



•lit 



Month J Day j Year 



*IH b. (□ Yes - How mony weeks?. 



I 



00 □ No - SKIP to Check Item .V 

• » CD School 

2 Qj Personal, famtly reasons 

3 □ Own illness 

4 O P'Cjnancy 

5 □ Layoff 

6 Q] Labor dtspute 

7 □ Old not want to work 

8 O Other 



CHECK 
ITEMH 



CI Item 36a is earlier than January I. 1969 - SKIP to Check Item T 
O Item 36a is January I, 1969 or later ASK 37 



37. Just before you storted on this job, wos there o period 
of o week or more in which you were net working? 



37. 



n Yes - SKIP to 48 
□ No - SKIP to 40 



38o. You soid you lost worked ot o regulor lob on 
(entry in 30g or 31). 

(Interviewer: Use calendar to determine the 
number of weeks since respondent last worked.) 



Thot would be obout_ 



. weeks since you lost 



worked. In how mony of these we^ks were you 
looking for work or on layoff from o {ob? 



1/ 

I •:' 



38o 



(1) Weeks since last worked 

(2) Weeks looking or on layoff 



CHECK 
ITEMO 



□ 38a(l) is equal to 38a(2) - SKIP to 40 

□ 38a(l ) is greater than 38a(2) - ASK b 



38b. Thot leoves. 



.weeks thot yov were not 



working or looking for work. Whot would you toy 
wos the motn reoson you were not looking for 
work during that period? 



"I 

\ IH 38b. 



I J". 

t 



Weeks 

t O Personal, famtly reasons 
2f~l III or disabled, unable to work 

3 □ In school 

4 n Prejnancy 

s (□ Couldn't find work 

6 O Vacation 

7 O Did not want to work 

8 n Other - Specify 



SKIP to 40 



39a. Since Jonuory 1, 1969 hove you spent ony weeks 
looking for work or on layoff from o job? 



CHECK 



rreMf 



r / 39o. 



[□ Yes ~ How mc-iy weeks?. 
ooQ No 



tntervieuer: Use calendar to determine the number of weeks since last worked. 



Itt (t) Weeks since January 1, 1969. 



t24 (2) Weeks on layoff or looking for work . 



□ (I) is equal to (2) - SKIP to Check Item T 

□ (I) IS treater than (2) - ASK b 



39h. Whot would you toy was tho moin reoson you were 
not looking for work during (the test oO thot time? 



\y>> 



39b. t O Personal, family reasons 

2 O ^' disabled, unable to work 
> □ In school 

4 Q Retired 

5 O Couldn't find work 

6 □ Vacation 

7 QJ Old not want to work 

8 ^ Other - Specify 



SKIP to Check Item T 



Notes 



111 



iii. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES 



40. Now ltt'» ( The job you worked ot bvfor* you storted to work os o 
lolk oboul - \ (ENTRY IN 32( OR 40») for (ENTRY IN 32b OR 40o) 

1 The lost job you worked ot; that is, the one which 
[ ended on (ENTRY IN 30g OR 31.) 

o. For whom did you work? (Nome of compony, business, orgonizotion or 
other employer) 

b. In whot city ond Stote is • . . locoted' 

c. Whot kind of business or industry is this? (For example T\ and radio 
manufacturer, retail shoe s/orr, State Labor Department, farm) 

d. Class of worker. 

e. What kind of work were you doing^ (For example' reentered nurse, high school 
Fnf^lisk teacher, uaitrexs) 

f. What were your most importont octivities or duties? (For example' srllinf; 
clothinfi, typinfi, keeping account book^. filing) 

g. What wot your job title? 



121 b. Cny. Sf te 



«» gp pG go n^p 



ISl •■ 

f. 

9' 



(I) 



o. m 32b - SKIP to 40f 



41o. Altogether, how much did youusuolly eorn ot this job before oil deductions? 
b. How many hours per week did you usuolly work ot this job? 



o. 



132 t 

b. 

134 Hours- 



ISS 

. per — 



42o. When did you stort working os o (ENTRY IN 40e) (or (ENTRY IN 4ro)? 
b. When did you stop working os o (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40o)? 



Month [ Day \ Year 



1)S 



b. I Mon[h I Day J YeaT 



43. Why did you hoppen to leave this job (chonge the kind of work y.^t were doing)? 



137 



44o. Excluding vocotions, during the time yotf worked ot this job were there ony 
lull weeks in which you didn't work (since Jonuory 1, 1969)? 



b. Why were you not working during these . . . weeks? 



ISt Hew mony weeks?. 



0 [31 No - SKIP lo Check llm Q 



139 b. 1 r~1 Layoff sflO*" illness 

2P] Labor dispute 6 Q] Pretnancy 

3 dl In school 7 □ Did not want 
4nPe'*on*' family to work 

reasons 8 □ Other 



CHECK 
ITB4Q 



Item 42a is: i . January 1 , 1969 or later 
2. Before January 1 . 1969 



1 . ASK IS 

2. n - SKlH to Check Item T 



45. Did you do any other kind of work for (ENTRY IN 40o) before (ENTRY IN 42o)9 



141 1 D Y** ~ ^ cotumn md 

tecord inlomstion Mbout ihis, work 
2 □ No - ASK 46 



46. While you were woH(ing for (ENTRY IN 40o), were you olso working for 
ftcmeone else? 



141 ' D Y** — '** nexi cotdhn *nd record 
inlomsiion sboui aimulianeous :ob 
2nNo->ISK 47 



47. JUST before you storted working os o (ENTRY IN 40e) for (ENTRY IN 40o) wos 
there o period of o week or more in which you were not working? 



142 1 n Yes - ASK 4S 

2O No - Go to next cnlumn md recotd 
nlomtsiion Mbout prevtous fob 



Honth ! Day I Year 
I • 



48. When did this period in which you were not working stort' 



143 



X Never worked before 



49o. Interviewer: Determine number of weeks not workint- If item ^8 is before 
January I. I%9, count only weeks since that time, 
b. Thot would be obout . . • weeks tiMl you were not working. How many of 
those weeks woro you looking for work or on loyoff from o job? 



144 o. #reekS not work int. 



24S b. Weeks lookint or on layoff . 



CHECK 
ITEMR 



I. 49a IS equal to 49b 
2.49a iS treater than 49b 



I ■ □ - SKIP to Check Item S 

2. n - -^^K so 



50a. Thot leovet . . . weeks thot you were not woiking or looking for work. 
Whot would you soy wos the^moin reoson thot you were not looking for 
work during thot period? 



b. When wos your boby bom (did you ossume chotge of this child)? 



c. Were you employed within one yoor before (this pregnoncy, birth of child, 
child come to live yith you)? 

d. Did you receivo metrnity teove or seme ossurence thot your job 
would be held for you? 



14t or dtSzMed, 6 Q Couldn't" 

unable to work find work 

2 CD school 7 n Did not 

«n vacation bQ Other 

5 ^ Birth cr acquired child(ren) - ASK b 



Ch»ch 
titm 



b. ' Month } Year 



147 



X (71 Not bo tf yet 

141 » D^es - ASK i 

2[I3No -SK/P to Check Item S 
149 d. iGYM 



2DNo 



CHECK 
tTEMS 



1. Uetn 48 is January I. 1969 or later 

2. Item 48 is before january I. J 969 



I . > Co fo nrxr column *nd ftcord 

inlomt9ti'<t 9bout previoua fob 

^' □-5K/Pto ^•ckltmT 



pom** (.OT'421 ll«*«7*MI 



85 



ERIC 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Contmg.d 



III 



IS I 



IN 



zQ Labof ditput* ft □ Prtnmcr 

jQ In tchool, 7 DOid not want 
• □P»rioo«l familr lowofk 

reasons a □ Oth«f 



(2) 

n Ntvtr work«d btforc - SKIP to 

Chccic f r«ai T 

o. D Sam* as 



□Z] — 

b- City. Stata 



111 c. 



til d. Dp Do r:wp 



III aT 

I. . 
9- 



I I I I 



I. 
9- 



Mortth I Day | Year 
I I 



Month I Day | Yaar 



111 



H%w many waaka? - ASl 

0Q]No SKJP to Ch9ek !tm Q 



113 b. 



2. □ - SKIP to Chtck ffam T 



(3) 

[j Never workad bafore - SKIP to 

Chtck Item T 

0. Same . 



[=□ — 

b. Citv. Stata 



IFI 

tu 



d. Dp no Go nwp 



(4) 

Q Never worked before - SKIP to 

Ch0ck ItmT 

Q Same as , 



b. City. Stata 
I I f I 



IFI 

171 



177 

. per — 



17} 



Month \ Da/ | Yaar 



Month I Da/ j Yaar 



112 Haw many wka? ASi 

0 (33 No - SKIP to Check Itan Q 



114 



1 □ Layo» 

Labor dispute 

In school 
4 Personal family 



sOOwn illness 

6 Q Pret nancy 

7 D Did not want 

10 work 

8 □ Other 



□ - ASK 45 

□ - SKIP to Check Item T 



in d. Dp no no 

I I I 1 



191 



b. 

Ill Hours. 



199 
- par_ 



111 



III 



Month I Day | Year 



Month I Day ] Yaar 



IIS 



' DYes- 

How many wk«y - ASl 

0 □ No - SKIP to Check Item Q 



IIS 



1 □ Layoff sQOwn ilinass 

2 Q Labor dis pote 6 Q Prefnaney 

3 LJ In school 7 □ D'<1 not wa' t 

4 CI Personal family '° 

reasons 8 Q Other 



1, a-^SK45 

2. □ - SKIP to Check Item T 



til 1 O Yas - GO ro nexf co/tann md 

fcotd infometion about thi* wotk 
2C}No~ ASK 46 



114 1 D Yes - GO ro nexf column md 

tecotd tntometion mbout thtt work 
zQNo - ASK 46 



lit 1 D Yes - CO (o nexr cottmn md 

tecotd inlo'tnttion about thte wotk 
2DNoi^.;K<tf 



\%\ I O Y*s " Go fo neitf co/tann and record 
<n/onna«on abour emultmeout iob 
2C} No "ASK 47 



Its 1 Q] Yes — Go to nexr co/umn and record 
rntoim*lion about simuttmeoa* job 
2 □ No - ASK 47 



^ O Yas ->ISK 4S 

2Q No — Go fo nexr cofumn md record 
intotmatlon about previous ;ob 



117 ^ □ Y«» Co (o nexr co/umn and record 
inlomatton tbout *\muttmeou* ;o6 
2 □ No - ^SK 47 



1 CpYes "ASK 49 

2 D No - Co ro nexr co/umn md record 

intotmation about prevtous fob 



III lDYes->ISK4» 

No — Co to next co/umn md record 
intotmation about prevtou* job 



I Month ; Day | Year 



X Q Never workad befora 



Month I Day • Year 



X Q Never worked before 



ail 



Month Day • Yaar 



X Q Never worked before 



IM 0» Weeks not workint. 



Itl •* Weeks not workint . 



210 0. Weeks not working. 



IIF b. Weaks lookint or on layoff . 



119 b* Weeks looking or on layoff . 



211 b. Weeks looking or on layoff . 



1 . Q - SKIP to Check Item S 

2. □-ylSKiO 



□ - SKIP to Check htm S 



□ - SKIP to Check Item S 
C]~ASKSO 



III 



1 □ III or disabled, e □ Couldn't" 
unable to work find work 



2Q In school 
J □Personal f( 
«D Vacation 



7 Q Did not 
!□ Personal fn^ily »'«nt to 



work 
eQ Other 
sO B''^'^ <^ acquired child(ran) - ASK b 



SKIP 

lo 
Check 



190 ^* t Q IM or disabled. 6 Q] Couldn't 
unable to w( « find work 



2D In school 
3 □ Personal f 
«Q Vtcation 



7 □ Did not 



work 
eQ Other _ 
S O Birth or acquired child(ren) - ASK b 



111 



I D III or disabled. 6 Q Couldn't 
unable to work find work 



Check 

Item 



20 In school 
sQ Ptrsonal i 
4 D Vacation 



7 Q Did not 



wuk 
9 Q Other _ 
5 O B''*^ acquired child{ren) - ASK b 



sKtr 

lo 
Check 



til 



Month J Ya( 



X n Not born yet 



171 lDYes-i*SK d 

2Q No -SK/P fo Chacfc Item S 



171 d. tQYas 

zQno 



191 

192 ' 

193 ^• 



Month I Year 



X Q Not born yet 



1 Q Yes - ASK d 

2 G No - SKIP to Check Item S 



lis 



lU 



Month ; Year 



X Q Not born yet 



t D Yes "ASK d 

2 □ No - SKIP to Check Item S 



iDYes 
2Dno 



IIS 



iDYes 

2DNo 



\ , D - Go (o nexf cofumn and record 
inhimation obout p.evtoua /06 

^' □ - SKIP to Check tier* T 



-D - SKIP to Check Item T 



Go to next column and record 
intoimation Mbout ptevtojt fob 



Q - Oo ro nexf colmtn and record 
inhimation about previou* lob 

Q - SKIP to Check Itmn T 



8i 



erJc 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - Continutd 



CHECK 
ITEMT 



Respondent is m - 

[7] Labor Force Group A ("WK" or "J" m 27 or "Yes" in 28a or 29a) - SKll* to Chrck hem I 
Q] Labor Force Group B ("LK" in 27 or "Yes" in 30a) - SKll* to 5.ta 
C] Labor Force Group C (All others) - ASK 51a 



51o. Do you intend to look for work of ony kind 
in the next 12 months' 



b. When do you intend to stort looking for work? 



c. Whot kind of work do you think you will look for' 



d. Whot will you do to find work? 

(Mark o< many as apply) 



2 Yes - probably I 
[2'^ Maybe - Whot does it depend on?_ 



'ON" I SKIP,.,5Ja 

4 [f] Don t know ) 



2« Month _ 



I I I I 

2M c. 



2IS 



0 1 rj School employment service (or counselor) 
I 02^7] State employment agency ' 

ojfTT! Pnvate employment agency 
' 04^7] Directly with employer 

05 CT] Friends or relatives 



Check wuii 



06 Q"] Place or answer newspaper ads 

07 [7] Other - Specify 



52o. Why would you soy thot you ore not looking for 
work ot this time' 



b. If you were offered a )ob by some employer in 
THIS AREA, do you think you would toke it? 



52o. I [7] School 

2 [71 Health reasons 

3 n Husband (parents) would not permit 

4 [71 Believes no work available 

5 [71 Does not want to work at this time of year 

6 [7] Pregnancy 

7 [7] Personal, family reasons 

8 [~j Other or no regson 



01 □ Yes. definitely 

02 [7] Yes. if It IS something I can do 

03 Q Yes, if satisfactory wage 
04[73'^cs. if satisfactory location 

05 (73 Yes. if child care available 

06 [7] Yes, if husband agrees 

0"? [71 Yes, if other. 



08 [71 No» health won't permit 

09 [7] No, It will interfere with school 

to [71 No, parents (husband) don't want me to 
}i [7] No, too busy with home and/or family 

12 [71 No. other 




c. How mony hours per week would you be 
willing to work? 



211 



'CI 1-4 

2n 5-H 

3 n '5-24 

4 n 25-34 

5 n 35-40 

6 [7] 41-48 

7 ri 49 or ratt 



d. Whot kind of work would it hove to be? 



e. Whot would the woge or solory hove to be? 



ELZ 

2» ^^ 



211 



(Dollars) 



(Ceni^) 



(Dollars only) 



t n Hour 

2 [7 J Day 

3 □ Week 

4 Q] Biweekly 

5 [7] Month 

6 [71 Year 

Other-, 



Specify ^ 
SKIP to Check Item X 



87 



53o. W?;*t tXfM •i wvrk or* ymi Ivtkiiif Ur? 



III. WORK EX^EKIENCE AND ATTITUDES - CMttnift^ 

u 



|m S3*. 



Ur yov to b* willing to toko it? 



tf4 



c. Aroihoro onv rottrictiont, »uch o» howrs or locotion of 
(ob thet would bo o (octor In yovr toking o job? 



6. Whot oro tho»o rottrictions? 



!»» 

I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
I 
i 



Ills 



(Dollars f (Cents} 



(Dollars only) 



per: 



I Hour 

► □ ^ee'^ 
I [" ] Biweekly 
^ rSl Month 
i n Year 
f [2] Other — J 



Spffify • 



t □ Yes - ASK d 

to 54a 



|2M 



Q Respondent has no children in the 
household - SKIP to Check It^m X 



54«. Will it bo noco»»ory for vou to moko ony spoeiol arrongomontt i 
(or tho coro of your child(ron)« if you find o job? ' 



I If 7 



S4«. 



tCj^tz-ASKb 
□ No - Why not?. 



SKIP to Cheek Item X 



b. Whot orrongomontt will you moko? 



• Child will be cared for: 

1 □ In own home by relative 

2 C3 In own home by nonrelative 

3 [3 In relative', home 

4(7] In r)onrelative's home 

s O school or {roup care center (day 

care center, nursery school, after 'school 
center, settlement house, etc.) 



SKIP to 
Che<'k Item X 



6 O Oo(.'t know 



CHECK 
ITEMU 



Respondent - 

Q Was in Labor Force Group C last year (item 94R on Information Sheet) - A^K 55 
□ All others - SKIP to 56 



55. At thi» timo la»t yoor« you woro not looking for 
work. Whot modo you doc i do to toko o job? 



iltl. 



55. 



1 Q Recovered from illness 

2 □ Bored 

sO Completed education 

4 □ Needed money 

5 □ Other - Specify 



56. How do you fool obout tho lob you hovo now? 
Do you liko it vory much, liko it foirly woll, 
ditliko it tomowhot di»liko it vory much? 



57. Whot oro tho thing» you liko bott obout your job? 



56. I £2 ^''7 much 

2Q Like It fairly well 
sO dislike It somewhat 
4 (31 Dislike It very much 



SM 



I SIS 



57. 



(I) 



J21 



(3) 



58. Whot oro tho tkingt obout your job thot you don't liko? 



tl4 



58. 



I 
I 

I 
I 
I 

!8IS 



(2) 



L,LJ 



(3) 



u>comu'OC 



III. WO;^K EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - C«(itifi«.i 



Sf • $«^»« »«Mt*ii« IN THIS AREA •(f«f«tf y«« • 
in tli« SMI* lin««f w»fk y««V« i» Mw. H«w 
much w««N th« fi«w \9h U f / f»r y«tt t« 
b« willifif t«t«k« it? 

(If amount f,i\tn prr hour, rrcord dottatt and 
crnt$, Othrtuisr^ round to thr nrorett doUar.f 



(PoUart) (Ctnts) 



0oUan only) 



ot 03 Hour 
02 □ Day 

04 O B'weekly 

05 n Month 
Oft n Ye«r 

07 O Oth«f^ 



Specify _ 



09 1 wouldn*t uke )t at any conceivable pay 

Of I would take a steady job at same or less pay 

10 Would accept job; don't know specific amount 



CHECK 
ITEMV 



(□ Respondent married - SKIP Jo Chrck Item f 
Respondent not married and: 
C3 is enrolled in school - Sf'JP to Chrck Item I 
□ All others - ASK 60 



60. Wti«t if this l«k w«r« IN SOME OTHER PART 
OF THE COUNTRY - li«w much w«uU it li«v« 
t« pay in aritr far y*u ta ka willinf ta taka it? 

(If amount given per hour, record dollar* and 
cents. Otherwise, round to the nearest dollar,) 



40. 



t99 



,111 



(Dollars) (Cents) 



(Dollars only) 



.per: 



Specify^ 



oiQMo'jr 

"□Day 
«□ Week 
04 Biweekly 
ot □ Month 
oc □ Year 
07 n Othtr-^ 



oa I wouldrt't take it at any conceivable pay 
Of I wruld take a steady job at same or less pay 
to Would accept job: don't know specific amount 
% t [3] Depends on location, cost of livint 



CHECK 
ITEMV 



Refer to item 94R on the information Shee 
P] Respondent in Labor Force Group A 
□ All other - SKIP to check hox befo 



61o. Would yau toy you lika your pratant jab mar*, 
last, or obout tlia loma o% (th* {ab yau hold) 
last yaor? 

b. Wbot would r^u toy U ttia main raoten that yau 
Ilka your prttont jab (mora, laii)? 



n 1969 -.45^' 6ia 
62a 



111 



61a. 



•2"^* \ ASKB 
s □ Same - SKIP to 62a 



P} ResporMleht has no children in the 
household - SKIP to Check Item X 
62e. ii it nacasisry for yau to moko ony rofular arrangamtnti far 
tba cara of your cbiid(ron) wbtlo you oro warkiAf ? 

b. Wkot orrangtmafitft bava you mo<lo? 



nt 



114 



62a. 



» n Y« - ASK b and c 
□ No - Why nat? 



SKIP to Check item X 



, Chii^ IS cared for: 

1 In own home by relative 

2 O in own home by nonrelative 
1 [3] In relative's home 

4 in nonrelative's home 

s O school or ^roup care center (day care 

center, day nursery, r.ursery school, after-school 
center, settlement house, etc.) 

6 Q Don't know 



c. Whot it tha coit of tkoio child coro orrongomofitt? 



tli 



I n Hour 
2D Day 
.per: ' ' sQjWcek 
4 Q Month 

s D Other - Specify^ 
X QNo cost 



90 



CHICK 



III. WOM CXrcmCMCC and attitudes . C%nrmm4 



ftespondcnt is NOT cunentty enrolled m school ANO is now m 
Q t.*bo» Potce Cfoup A (**W»C" ot in 27 of •'Yes** m 36« or J9a) I 
LI] Labot Fotce Gtcip 8 TwC* m J7 or ••Yes'' m 30a) '''^''^ 
□ Labor Fotce Gtoup C (All othets) t <i in , ^ , . 
n Pcipondent is attending school i " 



i3«. If, by cSmc*, r^w Un^ y««r ImtbtW) wtr* t« f«t 
•n^vffli iMfi«y t« |i¥« c«iiif»ft«bly wifK#«t w«riilfit, 
4U yM tkink yM w*«l4 wtk Myirty? 



WKy 4* y«w ft«l yM wmM v^rk? 



C. Wily y«|| f««| yM WMif^ fl«t w*rfc? 



4. Oft whet wv\4 it ^^tii^f 



i4«. W*i»l4 yM »vy fkat durlnf tk« ^tf y**r tlitr* 
kMft Any c)i*fi|* In yMir fttlinf •W«t 
li*v|fit • i*k MttiM Imiii* f*r ^•y? 



k. ^ wK«1 w*y k*» y«iir (••tlnf cliCrtf*^? 



c. Wky wMiM yMi tfty (|iliiliiii| cKaiif v^? 



Notes 



II? ifjYes . 

» □ Undecided - to i 



SKIP to 6ia 



SKIP to 64a 



%t9 



Ml «4«. •□Yes-.<.VK6«ifl*/c 
a [J] Oo.rt know \ 



S» k. 



VtCOMM'OC 



ERIC 



III. WORK EXPERIENCE AND ATTITUDES - CwitinvW 




65. W* w««M lik* t» fi»^ •«! wbHUr p««pU'« •iitl»»li •» lil* ti«» tiiy •tftct •« tU ki*^ •! {•bt tli«y litv*. tti«w«y 
tk«x Iwk It motk, li«w mwcIi ttw/ w*rfc« vii^ iMltef • •! tM I(iii4. On Mck •! iImm e«r4t it « ^ir •! ttttMitiifft 
iiMMWr*^ I 9114 2. F«r tccli Hit, pl—f flmzt Ik* ONE tijtMtiit wkidi i» cUttr t» r«(r •^niM. In •MitiM. 
t«M «s wheHief tkt ttvtMitfit ytt tmltt i% MUCH CLOSER t* y*«r •fiiiiM •r SLIGHTLY CLOSER. 




In fM muf I\m4 tkat )r«« k*lt>v« Wtli tt«tM»Mtt« in •tlitr c«m* fm mf Wlivv* neitkef mm. Even wkM 
lt«l fkU way •k9«t • Mi' tftHntnUt ttttet tW st«t««i«iit wkkk it mf m—tly tnM in y—t •finiwi. 




Try t« fmt\i9t —ck fit •! tttttiMiin ttput^Hmly wIim iMkin^ yo«r ck«ic«*; 4* Mt k« iiifl»«iicH ky yMr pr«vi««t cWiCM. 




1 [□ Many of Che unhappy chints in people's 
lives are parity due co bad tuck. 


2n People's misfortunes result from the 
mistakes they mak^. 




U tkit tt«fMit«t nmA clesor er 
tlifbtly cUf er te yo«r efieion? 




• □Much 


• □Slithtly 




k. 1 (□ In the loflt people tet the respect 
ihey deserve in this world. 


2n Unfortunately, an individual'^ worth often passes 
i«nrecognized no matter how hard tie iries^ 


its* 


Is this steN— at 1 
slifktly cleser f 


Bodb closer or 
rear of idea? 




• □Much 


• □Slithlly 




c. 1 □ Without the rithi breaks, one caonM * 
be an effective leader. 


2 □ Capable people who fa! 1 to become leaders have 
not taken advantate of their opportunities. 




Is ffcis stemnw*' 1 
slifktly cUser te 


tmA closer or 
foor oplaioa? 




• □Mbch 


• □Slithtly 




d. 1 □ Decomint a success is a matter of hard work: 
luck has little or nochinc to do with it. 


2 □ Gettinc a (ood fob depends mainly on beinc 
in the ri^t place at the ri^i time. 


317* 


Is this strteawat i 
slifkly closer t* 


nock closer or 
yoor opiaioa? 




• □Much 


• □Slithtly 




•. 1 □What happens to me is my own doinc. 


2 □ Sometiaies 1 feet that 1 don't have enoufh control 
over die direction my life is taking. 


«f 


Is tkis stotomtat 
slif kly closer to 


auck closer or 
yoor oproloa? 




o^Much 


^□Snthtly 




f. ■□When! make plans* lam almost ccfttin 
that 1 can make them work. 


2 □ It is not always wise to plan too far ahead* because 
many things turn out to be a maner of good or bad 
fortune anyhow. 




Is tkls stolomoat modi closer or 
slif kly closer to yoor o^ioioa? 




• □Much 


♦ □Stithity 




f • 1 □ In my case« t^i'^C 1 ^"^^ bss ltXi\t 
or nothiftt to do with luck. 


2 □ Many times we micht just as well decide 
what to do by ftippinc a coin. 




Is tki» stotomoat mock closer or 
slifktly closer to yoor o^loloa? 




o^Much 


^□Slithtly 





lit, WORK EXPEHIENCE AND ATTtTUDES - amimttJ 



«5li. t □ Who iets 10 be boss often depends on who w»s luck/ 2 □ Getting people to do ihe ritKc ihinj decends upon 
enoufh CO be .n the r.fM place f.isi. ibllity: luck has litcle or nothinf to do with \i. 

U tliit ttotMWMt mwch closer m 
331^ slitM/ cUmt to y««r finim? 

• □Much •QSlithtly 



33I* 



i. t Q Most people don't realise the extent to which 2 Q Thwe is really no Such thint as **lock/* 

their lives are controlled by accidental happenmf s. 

ft this tiafeMMt aivcli claser er 
SSt* stiflrtty closer fo jr«NK epiiijeii? 

• QMach •OSliihtly 

{. I Q In the lonj run. the bad things that happen 2 Q Most misfortunes are the result of lack of 

to us are balanced br the food ones. ability, ifnorance. laziness, or all three. 



Is rtifs tteteaent mmtk closer er 
slifblly closer te yevr epieien? 

• O • Q Slithtly 



k. t Q Many times I feel that I have little influence 2 (□ It is impossible for me to believe that chance or 

over the things that happen to me, tuck ptays an important role tn my life. 

Is ste tomet mvck closer er 
stiflittir clMor H ymr optnteii? 

• CjMuch •OSliihtly 



Notes 




sis 






m 






ssr 









IV. FUTURE JOB PLANS 



66. N*w I wu\4 lik* H t«lk t« y«» •Uttt ywt hifun 
j«iA9 whtfi y«v •rt 35 y—n ftlJ? 



Tin: 

66. 



nrimy 



t n Married > keepint house, raisint family 
2 Same as present tob ' 
9 Q Oon*t know 



M Refer to hen 97H on ihe Information Sheet 

t Respondent's future jcb plans are the same as when last interviewed - (Entries 

in 66 and item 97R on the' Information Sheet are the same)- SKIP to Check Item Z 
2 O Respondent's future job plans differ from when last interviewed (Entries 

in 66 and Uem 97R of Information Sheet differ) - ASK 67 
s Q Respondent not asked about future job plans - SKIP to Cheek Item Z 



67. WkM w Ust iiit«ffvi*w*d fit, y— s«id ym 
tU mfc t tUt ym'i Uka tm ia (entry in item 97R 
of information Sheet)* Wfcy wMitd ym say 



^V. HEALTH. 



-CHECK-; 
JTEIIZ: 



Q Respondent is currently in schoot - ASK 68a 

O Respondent is not currently emol!ed in school - SKIP to 69h 



6I«. Oa f— hmta my W«ltVpr«bl««ift tliot limit 
tn My woy yovr octivity In sclwat? 



b. Oa y9 Wava My liMtth probtMift fliat limit In i 
wny tli« MMvnt or kfnd m work yM cm do? 



c. Oa yam k«vr My hMlth problMis tlmt in My 
wny limit yMC olWr nctivitiot? 



Notes 



1342 



66*. lOYes 
aQNo- 

tQYes 
jQNo- 



-SWPjo 69 
ASKb 



-SKIP to 69 
ASKc 



.QYes 
jONo- 



. ASK 69 
SKIP to 70 



67. 


How |m9 Ii«v» yo9 koM limited In this woy? 


! :rv6f. 


Yt»rs 


70. 


□] Respondent not married - SKIP to 72a 

0ms yMr Iniftkoiid's ImoIiIi limit fW ■mtimt 
•f kind work ko con do? 




t Q Yes - ASK 71 
jQNo-SWP to 72 


71. 


How lonf iios ko koM limittd In tkts woy?-^ — 


is - 71. 


Years 



|rOMML»T»41l Itl*l7.«tl 



ERIC 



93 



VI. ASSETS AND INCOME 


72o. So lor OS yovr ovtroti linonciol position is conctrntd, 
wowtd yov soy yov ort better oH, obout tht some, 
or worst oil now tSton yow wort ot this timt lost ytor? 


341 


72o. 1 Q Same - SKIV to Check Item AA 
!(□ Worse off ) 




b. In whot woys ore yow (bttttr, worst) oil? 


S4» 


I—I 
b. 






CNECK 


[]3 Respondent (or husband) is NOT .lead of hous^old - to 74a 






ITEM AA 


Respondent (or husband) is head of household - ASK 73a 






73«. In the lost 12 months, 6ii you (or yowr hwsbond) receive i 
linencrol ossistsnce Irom ony ol your relatives? < 


SSI 


73«. 

1 O Yes - ASK b 












2 O No - SKIP to 74a 






b. From whom? | 


3St 


1 1 
b. 






c. How much did you receive? i 




c. 










3S2 








Now 1 would like te osk o few questions i 
obout your income in the lost 12 months* 




Resi^ondent 


Husbond 

PI Not married 


74o. How much did yov (or your husbond) receive from | 
woges/solory, commissions, or tips from oil jobs, < 


3S3 


74o. 

$ - - 


3SI S 










CJN6oe 


Q None 


b. Did yov (or your husbond) receive ony income from | 
workinf on your own or in your own business or form? i 




*** Q Yes - How much? 




{□ Yes - How much? 


S 


less S = S 1 


3S4 


S 


3S3 S 




{Cto%% income) (Expenses) (Net Income) : 




DNo 




DNo 


c* Did you (or your husbond) receive ony | 
onemployirent competisotion? < 


3SS 


c. CjYes 

(1) How mony weeks? 

f 


3(0 


GYes 

(1) How mony weeks? 






3S( 


(2) How much? 

s 


3(1 

S 


(2) How much? 








ONo 




□ No 


d* Did you (or your husbond) receive ony other income, i 
such 9% rente 1 income, interest or dividends, income ] 
OS 0 result ol disobility or illness, etc.? i 


3S7 


d. (□ Yes - How much? 


3(2$ 


(□ Yes - How much? 








□ No 




□ No 


CHECK 
ITEM SB 


[□ Respondent (and husband) lives alone - SKIP to 73h 

Q] All others - ASK 75a (if tuo or more KELATCl) respondents in household^ ASK 73a~h 
once, and tronscribe amuers frvm the fi'st to the (^net questionnaires )• 


only 


75a. In the post 12 months, whot wos the >otal i 
income ol ALL lomily members living here? j 

(^how fiashctird} i 


3(3 


75c. oiQUndsr $1,000 
02O$l,000-$;.999 
03 O 2,000- 2,999 












0«O 3,000- 3.999 

05 Q 4,000- 4.999 

06 Qj 5,000- 5.999 

07 a 6.000- 7.499 

08 n 7.500- 9,999 

09 CIj 10.000-14.999 

10 O 15,000-24,999 

1 1 (□ 25.000 and over 






b. Did anyone in this fomily receive ony wellore i 
or public ossistonce in the lost 12 months? | 


3(4 


b. 

iQYes 












2aNo 







USCOMM'DC 



VII. FAMtLY BACKGROUND 



76o. How many p«rsonl not counting yourttif (ot 
your huibonii} ort dtptndtnt upon you for ot 
l«o$t on**liol{ of tkttr tuppert? 



b* Do ony of tfit»t dtptndtnts II vt Mmtwhtrt tist 
othtr tfion fitrt ot fiomt with you? 



c* Whot i> ttitir rttotiontfiip to you? 



76o. 

Its Number^ 



0 □ None - SKIP to Chtck Item CC 



Its (□ Tes - How mony?„ 



. - ASK c 



0 □ No - SKIP to Check Item CC 



SS7 



CHECK 
ITEMCC 



Refer to name and address label on cover pagr 

t Q Respondent lives in same area (SMSA or county) as when last inte(viewed - SKIP to 79 
2 Q Respondent lives in different area (SMSA or county) than when last interviewed - ASK 77a 



77o» Whtn wt lost tntttviowvil you, you wtrt Hvin9 in 

(city in address on cover page). How mony 
milts Irom htrt it thot? 



b* How did you hopp«n to movt hort? 



Q Respondent current!/ in school SKIP to 78c 
Did yb«i hov* o job lintd up htrt ot tht timt 
you movtd? 



b. How mony wttlct did you look btfort you found work? 



c. Sinct wt lost inttrvttwtd you, hovt you lived tn ony 
oreo (SMSA or county) othtr thon tht prtsrnt 
ont or tht ont in which you livtd whtn wt 
inttrvitwed you !o»t? 



77o. 

i3M Miles. 

a 



78o. 



I [□ Yes. different from job held at time 
of move 

2Q] Yes. same as job held at time of move 
3Qj Yes, transferred job in same company 
4QN0- /ISK" b 



SKIP 
to c 



V2 



373 



Weeks. 



00 □ Did not look for work 
99 □ Still haven't foundT^vork 



□ Yes - How mony? 

oONo 



SKIP to 
Check Item DD 



79* Hovt you* livtd in ory or to (SMSA or county) 

othtr thon tht prtstnt on9 sinct wt lost tnttrvitwtd you? 



!374 



79. 



n Yes - How mony? 

oONo 



CHECK 
ITEM DD 



375 



t Father lives in household 
2 Q Father deceased 
aQOther-zlSK 80a 



SKIP to Check Item EE 



8O0. During tht po*t 12 months, obout how mony 
wttks did your fothtr woik tithtr full-timt or 
port*timt (not counting work o round tht houst)? 



b. Did your fothtr usuolly work futl*}imt or port*ttmt? 



c. Vfhot kind of work wos ht doing? 

(If more than one, record the one 
y orked at longest) 



8O0. 



Weeks 

00 □ Did not work 
99 O 0®"'^ ^^^^ 



SKIP to Check Item EE 



t Q Full-time 
2 Q Part-time 

TJ 



371. 



CHECK 


979 








1 n Mother lives in household 


SKIP to FF 


ITEM EE 




2 □ Mother deceased 








3 □ Other - ASK 81a 





95 



-J 

1 



VIL FAMILY BACKGROUND - Continutd 



81o. During th* poit 12 months, about how mony 
wttkt did your mothtr work tithtr fult-timt or 
port'timt (not counting work oround tht houit)? 



b. Did your mothtr uiuolly work fulKtimt or port>timt? 



c. Whot kind of work wos sht doing? 

(If more than one, record the one worked at longest) 



81e. 



Sll 



Weeks 



00 □ Old not work 
9* CD Oon*t know 



SKIP to FF 



* 1 Q FuII'tlme 
2Q Part-time 



r 

r 



CNECr 

itemVf 



Refer to item 98R on Reference Sheet 
(□ Mariui sutus has chanted since 1969 >- ASK 82 
(□ Marital status has not chanted since 1969 - SKIP to 83 



82. In whot month wtrt you — 



morritd? 
dfvorctd? 
widow td? 
stporotod? 



82. 



Month . 



-Year. 



83. How mdny rooms ort thtrt tn this houit or opoitmtnt? 
Do not'count bathrooms^ porchts, bolceritts, foytrs, 
holli/^or hoH rooms* . , . . , 



83. 



Number _ 



Notes 
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ERIC 



»-8 



•-OS ' •■ 



UK 



cr« o * a o c o 



51 i 



3l-! 



So o-c o £ 



I 

i 



-91^ 

'■o "x 
■ecu 



4 : 



MM 



'Ml 



r 



1 



Q 



s ^ 

5S-S 
« • e 



is? . 

C E , 

e p o o 



jaquinu aun ^ 



roRM LCT*42t (11>t7.«*) 



Noies 



O V 



So 



c c 



C/) Q 



O i« 
o »• 



c c 

o o 

s a 

i2 t 



INFORMATIOK SHEET 
DATA FROM 1969 INTERVIEWS 



92R. Whcihcf Respondent was attending 
or enroHed in school m 1969 

iDYes 
zCNo 

Grade Respondent was attending OR 
hichest year of regular school completed: 



411 



6 7 



0 O N''"* 0 

1 Q Elem. 12 2 4 
2G]Hirh 12-34 

3 □College I 2 3 4 5 6 7 * 

93R. Respondent's educational goal in 1969 

□ Not asked educational goal 

□ High ! 2 3 4 

□ College 2 4 6 7* 

94R. Respondent's labor force status in (969 
412 ^ cm Unable to work 

2 □ Labor Force Group A 
* ^^''O' Porct Group 8 

4 □ Labor Force Group C 

95R. Name of employer in 1968 

□ Not employed in 1968 



( J 



96R. 



(1) Name of employer in 1969 



(2) Kind of work done 



m-1 

X □ Not employed in 1969 



97R. Plans for age 35 in 1969 

□ Working — Specify kind 



rn Marriet). homemaking 
□ Other Of don't know 



98R. Marital status last year 

^ Q Ma^ied * O Separated 

2 □ Widowed s Q Never married 

3CD Divorced 

99R. Names and address of persons who will 
always know where respondent can be 
reached. 

I.- 



USCOMM<0C 



98 



ERIC 



APPENDIX C 



Census Employment Survey 

Work History Booklet 
(For all persons 16 years old and over) 

1970 



<>.t 7.701 


U S. OC^AWTMCNT or CO«WC<«CC 


iDCHTIFICATtOH 






CENSUS EMPLOYMENT SURVEY 


Contiol nytr*^ » 


Line 






WORK HISTORY lOOKLCT 
(For oil Hftoti* U yMn oM oii4 ovm) 


Ate — CC Hem ^ 


• 


CURRENT LABOR FORCE STATUS FOR THIS PERSON - Mtrv^wtr m^fk fr^ c«-2 


Group 

□ 


1 - Rot^M^fit WORKED •» HAD A JOi lost mV 


•Inflections 




ifntry in CE$*2 ittmx 20A or 21 R) 






Dm- R«ftM«4«fit LOCKING ft w»rk, •<« UYOFF •* WAITING TO STAUT • now io^ 








( entry 


CS:5»? itftn 22C} 






D HI - RotpM^Mt - NOT IN UIOR FORC€ (Enu% in CrU-S ittm2iAh 










RECORD OF CALLS 


REASON FOR NONINTERVIEW 


Date 


Time 


Nous 


P«son 14* with CES-2. iwms 15-24. compUwd 


1. 


A.m. 

p.m. 




» CD Temporarily absent 
a O Ntvtr at home 




3. 


A.m. 

p.m. 






S. 


•.m. 




a □ Rofusol 

4 □ Other - Sptrify 




4. 


«.m. 






SECTION A 



1. INTERVIEWER CHECK ITEM 



010 t □ In past 12 months respondent DID NOT WORK and DID NOT LOOK FOR WORK - rSo** in CES*2, item 35) ^ SKIP to item iSa 
2 □ LOOKED FOR WORK in past 12 months - (Entry of J or more tteekt in CES*2, item 36 or 38) - SK!P to item 3 
a □ ALL OTHERS - ASK item 2 



2. Dvrifii tko f%t 12 moiiHit 4\4 yo« look for w«rti •! any tlino? 


1 OM »□ Yes -/ISiCJ 
1 a □ No -5W<o;5a 


3. Now i kovo to<M ^uottloaft okoiit woyt yoo may kovo lookoj for w«rk« 
DM yoo ckock «viHi tko $»o»o Empifm^nt Sorylco 4vr)«f 
tko poftt 12 moofkt? 


2ia * □ Yes 
aQNo 


4. DI4 yoo opply 4lroctly to on omploytr? 


a □ Yes 
^□No 


5. Di4 yotf oftk yoo? frlon^t or rototlvot? 


•□Yes 
• □No 


Di4 yoo ckock iko oowtpoport? 


'□Yes 
o^No 


7* DvrlMf Iko pott 12 laMitkt 4\4 yo« rofittor witk oiiy yaloo? 


211 I □ Yes 
a^No 


Di4 yoo ckock wlik o privato omplayaioitt OfOMcy^ ooo 
avpporta^ ky ftai? 


• □Yes 
4^No 


9. DI4 yoo (kock wiik orfOMtaatloiit tuck ot ca«MMfilty octlan i 
Oroopa, UrkoA Loaf uo, oaj urolforo eftiiclof ? 


s^Yes 
• □No 


10. (If male) \ 
0\4 yoo 9* to tpoclol tt^ottt or plocot nvkoro onpUyort cmho ; 
to pick wp workortt 


'□Yes 
o^No 


11o. Oi4 yoo ufto oay atkor woy to look far o {ok la tko 


014 t^Yes -/IS/C/M 
^□No-SW/> to n 


k. Wkat otfcar woy 4i4 yov aao? , , , , k. j 


015 LU 



SECTION A - CMtifivW 



12. (iSK ifiuo or Tuotf uo}* of tookinf for Mork uttr 
mrniionrd in J-/// 

Of til* wty« y«« fliMf {•••^ rtirr coriVt 
narkrJ *'}r*" in 3^1 If. wliicK w«y 4l4 ym 
«S« tll« lll«Sf ? 



01^ I C Check ^%xh State Empioyrrent Scf vice 
« [3 Apply directly to efDplojrCf 
s C A'** Of fei»t»v<» 

• d Check newspapers 
7 Rcf istcr with wftiort 

• [23 ChtCk private tmploymertt attrtCy 

• O Check witli cpmmvnity orprtiaations 
0 O Co to specal streets 

t G Other ways 



IX (AHfK only if ir^rkrJ in f^U 12 moniht) 

VrtiicK «ty ef looklrf fat work fol ym ywf ^ettut 
<afm«ttft€o«rt) |ak? 



'ill * □ Chtck with State ErT>pleymer>t Setvice 
« O Ap^ly directly to emplayet 
s Q Ask friei^s or felatives 
e □ Check rtewspatets 
7 O Kesister with wf>!eA 
a O Check private einplc^ineht aiertcy 
a O Check with cemmurtity arcanizations 

0 QCa ta special streets 

1 □ Other ways 



14, Vf last tiaie yea faaka^ far a {e^^at wai tlia tawaat pay 
ya# waaU liava aecaata^? (If •'^ount given prr hour, rtCQtd 
iotUfs Md cents: cthtm-ittf round (a the nfreti delist,) 



(Hstk onlj a4ie hot mnd aae amount) 



2*1 








Off 




m 


□ Day 






□ week 


1 S 




□ Manth 






□ Year 




m 


iDYes- 


ASK iSi 



(Mhrt) 



(Ctnu) 



..00 



ISa. yaa caMf lata a |ak tfalalaf ^aftaai la fcifli sck*al# tfa^a a« 
tcWaU a« jaaiaf callefa? (EMmptes: vacaciortal. bus mess, 
or technical) 

k WiMt V\f4 al watk wata yaa tfalaa^ fat? (Occu^atiah) b. 

c. la wliat ya«f M yaa caia^lata tW (aMit taeaiit) prafiaai? c. 

4. Hava yM» avaf aiatf aay af tills ttalalaf aa aay af ya«« {e^s?. . . il 

\U. (If melt) a. 
OU yaa caiaplata a |ab ttaUlaf caat sa la llia ARMtD FOKCtS? 

(Encludt bssic tmning) 
k WWt klad af work wata yaa tralaa^ tat? (Occupatian) 

c, la wriiat yaa» i\i yaa caaifUta tlila ftaffaait c. 

4* Have yaa avat a»a4 aay af tliii tralataf aa aay el yaat (a^i? . . i* 

a. Have yaa avat atarta^ la aa Af f tEHTICESMIf f ftOCRAM? . . a. 

I. Wfiat klad al wark waa lliat fat? (Occupatian) f. 

f. 014 yaa caaif lata It? f. 



li. Have yaa avat a»a4 aay af tlili tialalaf aa aay af ya#t {a^i? . . k. 

17a. Have yaa avat ^tclpata^ la aay atkat tralalaf ^afraai? a. 

(Examples: Upward Boiirtd. Job Corps, or Neichkorhood 
Youth Corps) 

b. tMildi aaa? fc. 

c. la wkat yaat didyaa H'^'elH^e? c. 

d. Old yaa caaiplata It? d. 

a. Have yaa avat asad aay af tkli tralalaf aa aay af yaat taki? . . a, 



93* 



TED 



Occupatian 



19. 



ftm0tt,SKtr(ol79 



1 n Yes -^SJCi*^ 

I LJ Did net serve In Armed Farces 



221 



H 



1 5A:/f M Ut 



Occupation 



£1! 19. 



._^*DN«^ 

I □ Ye s V ^ Jif id/" " " 
•□Na-5^/f Iai7a 



0)1 



JOccgppCiert 



on I □ Yes a D Na 

0)) la wkat yaatt-.^^ 19^ 



014 iDYes 
iDNo 



SJl iDYes-^5JCi7A-* 
anNo-5JC/f (o il 



] U^ard Sound 
J jab Carps 

1 Neichbarhaod Yauth Corps 
J Oth er - Sf*cify-y 



fill I □ Yes 
aDNo 

JaVer 



101 



















OH 


t Q Yf f mw fwtii wf«t« 

4W««ttMt? 




% 


.00 




















• 


1 0 Ycf • H*« mvcli ««t yi 


- 
















% 


.00 








Lf U Y««t k^iwtftt tiiftMf •? 


% 


.00 


• 




















EQUALS Ntt ifKdmt 




% 


.00 


































fiii 


S 


.00 




•.| 

(Uj 


Sil 


» □ Yes - N*w mtMJ 

- 

»DYtt-Htwiii»«li? 


llf 


s 
s 


.00 
.00 


SmM SMvtiiy WW •««f*«#iMktf* iiM Utn MmWT 




lOYtf 








0)! 




t □ 6tf trt 
•□^•^ 








•le nt »i4 M ih* 4iM%tH. ftstff <MI4 caff)? 


f*! 
«*! 




t □ Yf s - Ntw mmkt 
iQJl* - 


21Z 


% .00 
S .00 








»GYts-Mt«iM<li? 




S .00 


J. M YOU krf» •«iy U<«im •••U*«Mt Itmi • ••«rc* 


(•! 




•□N# 




S .00 


i\ 




^ □ Yt» - Wfctt w«t tli«t? - 


















I .00 














It. ^rusco i 


30*. rtwt IUi4 ««f% 414 4* tt yMf fltit MMhn* 




















Activity 














Still in school \ 






































1 □ Samt job at now (CES»2. ttMi 33) - .Wf fa 2U 




4. V«f« yM - 

1. An t^ltyM •! • PKIVATC c««H*y« UtIiiMi m l«4ivMMl 

2. A COViftNMEMT •m^vf- {fU%n\, Sm«, cMiMy Im«1)? 

4« WITHOUT PAY U lt«lly UitiiMt tr 


4.: 




1 0 ^ - Piiwaie 

2 Q G CovtfnmtM 

»GO«S«if-««ployo4 

Of «af « /«ra> ~ It Alt Utiaots IacoffaMto4? 

oQWP-W.ihowl My 




**! 




□ Mooihf ^ 

□ Ytaff i (Sumhet) 









SECTION A- Confmutd 



21 o. Whof typ* Qf work hovt you dont fht longt*! tinct iMvinf tckoot? a 



b. How long did you work of tliof? ^ b. 



^0 I I I l occupatto 



2*1 » D Same at C6S«2, item 23c - SK!P to 22 

2 Zj Same at firt't iob after leaving tchooi - SKIP to 2 ta 



062 QMontht J 

06J OYeaft ( (ytmbrr; 

064 LJLLJ Induttry 



22. WKot kind of Indvttry wos fhot? 



06S I [□ Same as item 23b oo CES*2 



23o. How mony yoors hovo you livod ef your prtsonf oddrtss? «. 

b. How mony timot kovo you movod in tko lost yoor? b, 



04i 



_YeafS 



0 n Lett than a year - ^5A: 2?6 



-Times 



24. How mony yoots kovo you livod witkin tko city limits 
of . . . (tkis city)? 



-Years 



9* □ All my life - SKIP to 28 



For itemt 

25. Read an the 

26 » caief^ories 

and until you 

27 obtain a** Yes'* 
response* Uark 
the appropriate 
box and write in 
the name of the 
State or country 
in the space 
provided. 



|o. In tkis city? , 

I 

lb. In o suburb Roor o lorfo city? , 

I 

!c. in o lorfo city (over 2S0.000 pop.f? , 

i 

!d. In 0 modiwii siso city(SO-250,000 pop.)?. . . 

I 

I 

|o. In 0 smoll city or town (under SO.CKK) pop.)? 

I 

I 

|f. In opofi country but not on o form?. , 



jf. On 0 form? 

I'k. In tko United Stotos? 

I 

j (If Yes> - In wkot Stoto w«s tkot? 
I (If No} " In wkot country was tkot? 



25. Wkon yoo wtro 
bom did yoor 
poronts livo - 


21. 

Fivo yo«rs Ofo 
did yon tivo - 


27. 

Atofo 16 
did yoo tWo - 


049 1 l3 






























• n 












on L±J 


on LU 


074 LU 









28. (Omit if Mexico or Puerto Rico is person* s place of birth) 
o. Wos your fotkor bsm in tko United Stotos? 
(If Yes} " In wkot stoto wos tkot? 
(If No) " In wkot country wos tkot? 

b. Wos yoor motkor bom in tko United Stotos? 
(If Yes) - In wkot stoto wos tkot? 
(If No) " In whot country wos tkot? 



29. (Omit if Mexico or Puerto Rico is entered in items 25' or 28) 

Wos 0 longuofo otkor tkon Englisk often spoken by your 
portnts in your komo wkon you wore o ckild? 



Notes 



077 «OYet 2QN0 

Wkot longuot* wot tkot? 

078 n 



A 



SECTiON 8.1 - For Persons in Lobor Force Group 1 ~ (worked or hod o job lost week) 


1. N«w Vm 9«in9 f« ask you «•«• Mr* qu*sti*At akaut yovr 
pr«i«nt job. How'tMif k«vt you b«*fi workinf mi this job? 


' OtS [75 Months 1 
]~ \ 
• 2li D Years ( (\unbfr} 


2a III odditiofi f 0 tkot jobf how inofiy othof omployori did you 
work for toit wtok? (\0T^: ihmrsttc dny ttork for ivttiims 


j nf > 

1 (Sumbrr) 


J. ii/mtl for srif»mplf\fd and unf>atd fam$l\ natkerit} 

How much did you Mm Utt wotk from your {•b(s)? (.\earrft didiurf 


; o|8 s 00 


4o. On your prostut }ob do yo« wiuotty 90 to tKo somo oddross 

to ttoit oock doy*t work? 0. 

b, D* f— ffrt to 0 diffortnt oddross ovory fioi* or wkot? . . . k. 


! 0|9 1 C Yes - SKU* tu Sa 
I jQno - .^.SK* tb 


\ 090 1 1 1 Different every time f 

I 2D Other -5rrcr7»-y ( SKIP to iter, 




5«* D* y«o work witkin tko city linits of (name of this city/* 0. 

b. IVkot Oft tk« ooMos of tk« two stroots ot tko cvmor 


I 921 iDYes-.^.sK Jfc 
1 2 □ No - SKIP to 6a 






OFFICE USE ONLY 

Intersectioft is: 


' 22i * O C'^X sample area 
Z O Remainder of city 


6«* 0(1 y*or ^osont job kow d* yo« usuotly fot frwR 

k, (For ridr ti ith xometmr ct%rf 


094 0 1 □ Bus 
02 n Trolley 
03Q Railroad 

04 rn Subway or elevated railway 

05 □ Taxi 

06 0 

07 0 Drive alone 

o« (3 Share driving (carpool) 

09 0 Drive others 

10 0 Ride with someone else - ASK 6^ 

1 1 PI Other means - Sprrifv 


096 1 (□ Yes - How much? 097 Q Trip 

099 QWeek 

100 0 Month 


>S 

(Ihllars) (Cents) 


b. Wkot do you uio? (Hark all ua\% mrntionedf. bJ 

^» (For rtdtr ttith %tmronr rl%r) ' 


101 1 0 Yes - ASK 7b 
2ON0 toS 


102 0 1 fj Bus 

02 (□ Trolley 

03 0 Railroad 

04 0 Subway or elevated railway 

05 CJ Taxi 

06 □ Walk 

07 Q] Drive alone 

OS 0 Share driving (carpool) 

09 0 Drive others 

10 0 R'**e ^'*h someone else - ASK 7c 

1 1 PJ Other means - ^prrifj. 


Do you pay? . . , C.I 

>" * i 


104 1 Yes - How much? 105 □ Trip 

.106 ODay 1 
107 C]Week 1 
j08 □ Month « 


) * 

(Dollars) (Crnts) 


8' If puftli*' tran^iwnitlitm (»'utrfnrir% 1^3) in itrmt (}tt or Jf* - ' 
wkot is tho tolol cost of ;ho public tronspertotion usod for | 
tho one>woy Urj. to woik by (Sumr mtttnx u*ftl) . . .? * 


IJM 1 □$.00-24 5 n SI. 00-1. 24 
zC: .25-.49 sG 1.25-1.49 
jCj .50-74 7 0 1.50-orWe 
«0 .75-.99 8 0 Don't know 


9* Oft your prosent job, how long does it usuolly toke > 
to got from home to work? | 


III M.n..r*« 


10* Wkot timo do you usually got to work? i 


112 O^-m. ) 

V : - SKIP to Srrttun If 

Hi p.m. ) (llourf (Minutrf 



104 



SECTION 6.2 - For Persons in Lobor Force Group II - (looking, woiting or on lo/off) 


i«. Now 1 hove iom* quesiiotis oboul how you would 90! to work* 


, Lit * uJ Yes - IjjA: lb 


3 Cj Yes 

4 □No 


2o. Is there public Irons pof lotion wilhin Ion minulos wolk of hero 

ihol 900s lo 0 ploco whore you hove looked for work?. ....... 0. 


ill » QYes - \SK ':b 
ilZ)f*o-SKir to J 


Stop or station 
, J □ Bus 

4 □Trolley 1 

5 □ Railroad 

6 □ Subway or elevated railway | 

7 □ Taxi stand j 


^ :>Klt* to Srction 0 


3. About how mony minutes dees it toke you to wolk to 
the ptoce where public tronsportotion stops? 


1 

117 Minutes 

0 □No public transportation withm walkms distance 

SKtt* to Srctum tf 



Notes 



Oo you wont 
0 r*9ulor job 
now, vithtr 
full or port 
tim*? 



iL Yes 1 

2'!- Maybe, it - 
* dependsj 

or "May 

A:iK lb 
and /r _ 



ASK Id 
and If 



SECTION C - For Persons in Group ((( (Omtt if rtspondtnt is 65 or oldtr) 



lb* From the list of reosons thot I om now going to reod to you, pivose t*ll me which you would 
consider os reosons why you ore not looking for work now* 



I QAt\ old) 



iP" Yes 

End 

Hons 



(// undvt 
\ ear* old) 



2. You or* in 
school or 
tro!nin9 or 
woiling to 
Slort school 




with oih#>r 
lairily ncm* 








(O^n li 
yvats old) 




2. Fom»ly 
rttponti* 
btlintt 


4. Problems 
w«ih your 
hfolrh 


S. You 

looked buf 
couldn*t 
find work 


6* Tronspor* 
lotion 


7* Employers 
th.nk too 
young 
(too old) 


8* Lock ol 
ftxpertence. 
education^ 
or skill 




m 


m 


US 


UO 


lii 


^ F.tt 

PAtt 

H 


1 r~j Yes - 
Pau 

m 


. n Yes - 

Flit 
Pall 

m 


iP" Yes - 
F.tt 
Pan 

m 


\ Yes - 

Fill 
Pan 

m 


• □Yes. 
Fill 
Part 

m 


2Uj No 


zrjNo 


2QN0 


Z'l] No 


2*7] No 


ZC] No 



9* Any other 
reoson 



\ L> Yes 



IF "NO" FOR ALL COLUMNS I THROUGH 9. END QUESTIONS 



1c* (If more than one **Yrs** in .?-9 above} You told me thot the reosons you ore not looking for work include 
(Head all}. Which of these is the MAIN reoton? 



{M,tlk It 
rnvnlionKHt) 



10* Don't 
wonr to 
work 



J Fnd 



HI 



51- 



5i„ 



9LJ 



Id* From the list of reasons thot t om now going to reod to you, pleos* tell me which you would consider os reosons 
for your not wonting to work now. 




le. flf mute than one "> cv" in ithovc) You told me thot the reasons you do not wont to work include 

^Hcad ea 



f eaeh) Which of these is the MAIN reason? 



7 LJ 



106 



SECTION C » Continued 



[a] family responsibilities 

2o. Whot or* your fomily rvsponsibilitivs? . . 

(^ark all thai apply ) 



b. Wtiot or* your probloms in orrongmv (or child core? 

(^ark all that apply) 



c. It tfioro 0 ctiitd cor* contor ovoilobU in 

your noigtiborhood? c. 

d. U tlioro sonio rooson why you con*t uso it? . d. 

If o child cor* contor woro mod* ovoilobU 

would yov us* it? . . o. 

(. Any porticulor rtoson why you would not uso tho 

child coro coRtor? (Verbatim) (• 

9* On whot doot y>ur uto of tho child coro 

ctntor dopond? (Verbatim) 9. 



1 □ Ch»ld care - ASK 2b 

2 Q] Care of husband or wife 
3Q Keeping house 

4O C3re of other relatives 
5 C] 0^^*' - Specify 



$KfP to J 



1 (Zj Want to care for children myself or child care 

IS no problem - ESD QUESTIO.SS 
2O Can't find anyone at price | can pay 
3 CD Can't find anyone at any price 
4O Don't trust babysitters 
sQ Never really tried to find child care 
6 Clj Other - Specify^ 



1 115 


iQ Yes -^5A:2t/ 

2 G No Of don't know - SKIP to 2f 




t 156 


-. 








. SKIP 
to 3 


1 


1 □ Yes - SKIP to 3 
2aNo-/l5/:2/ 
sQlt depends - 2« 




1 158 


LU 






1 


. SKIP 






! 159 


LU 
















160 


LU 





(ASK for married women with husband a household member) 
How doot your husbond fool obout your going 
to worti? (Verbatim) 



[b\ health problems 

4o. Whot typo of hoolth problems do you hovo? 

(For example: heart condition, back trouble, etc.) 0. 

b. Hovo you boon under 0 doctor's core for this 

disobility or illness? b. 

c. How long hove you hod the disobility or illness?. c. 



d* How long do you expect it to lost - 

less than 6 months or 6 months or more? . . . 



e. Would you be oble to woric if you hod speciol 
orrongements or help? 



I I I I I 



99 Q Pregnancy - SKIP to next reason 



162 iQYes 
^□No 



Always 

4 Less than I month 

5 □ 1-5 months 

6 □ 6-1 1 months 

7 O 12 months or longer 



163 1 □ Less than 6 months - SKIP to next reason 

2 C] 6 months or more 

3 □ Don't know 



<□ Yes - ASK if 
sQNo ^ 
6 Q Don't need help ) 



SKIP to next reason 



f. Whot kind of spectol orrongements or help?. 

(Mark all ways mentioned) 



164 I Q Doctor's care 

2 Q Help in getting to and from v^ork 

3 □ An operation 

4 O Ramps, elevators, or special equipment at work 
sQ l^cst periods, part-time work, light work 

6 0 Eyeglasses, hearing aid. tooth repair 

7 O Crutches, braces, artificial limb 



8 □ Other - Specify. 



CO to 4p 



FORM C£»'3 <9*I7*70> 
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SECTION C - Continued 



[b] health problems - Cofllinued 

49. Whtn could you siorl to work if you hod this ossi stone t? g, 



166 t □ Immediately 

2Q Less than I month 

3Q] 1-6 months 

« O More than 6 months 



Other - Spenfy . 



[c] LOOKED BUT COULDN'T FIND WORK 
So. Whtn did you lost look for o jt^? 



167 1 Q During the past 12 months - Shit' to 6 

2 □ I up to 2 years ago 

3 Q 2 up to 3 years ago 

4 □ 3 up to 4 years ago 

5 Q 4 up to 5 years ago 

6 on 5 or more years ago 



fa. At that time how mony weeks did you spend looking for o job? fa 

c. How did you go ofaoutjooking for o fob? (Mark alt that apply) c 
Anything else? 



_ Weeks 



169 1 □ Checked with State Employment Service 
2 (31 Applied directly to an employer 
3{7j Asked friends or relatives 
*LD Checked newspapers 

f^et'stered with union 
6 (3 Checked with private employment agency 
f □ Checked with other organization sch as 

Urban League, welfare agencies a- 

Community action groups 
eO to special streets or places 



6. why did you stop looking for work ot thot time? 



9 □ Other way - Specify^ 

TTD 



7. Whot kinds of jofas did you look f^r? 

8. Do you think you needed more troi lirig in order to 
get those !<inds of jobs? 

9. (SKIP if "Durirtf: past 12 months** marked in 5a) 

o. Wtiot is the lowest poy you would occept? (If amount given 
per hour, record dollars and eents: otherwise, round to the 
nearest dollar.} 0. 

fa* Did you ever turn down • jofa faecouse ) ou couldn't 

get the poy you wonted? fa, 

lOo. Hove you ever opplied for o jofa troining progrom? 0. 

fa. Whot kind of jofa were you troining for? fa. 

c. Did you complete it? ....... . c. 

d. is there any particulor reoson? (Verbatim) d. 

t. Any porticular reoson why you didn't opply? (Verbatim). eJ 



[yi I I I I Occupatif 



m 1 □ Yes 
2D No 



(Mark only one box and one amount) 



174 


□ Hour . . 


. . $ 




OR 




ITS 


□ Day ^ 




176 


□ Week j 


, $ 


177 


□ Month 1 




178 


□ Year , 




179 


i^Yes 





(Dollars) (Cents) 



-.00 



2^N0 



180 " ASK lOb 

2 □ No - SKIP t,i Wc 



I8J I I I [ occupation 



L82 ! n Y« - .SX/P /o Ua 
2^ No. never started \ 
3(7) No, dropped out / 



ASK lOd 



SKIP toUu 
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SECTION C - Continued 


[c] LOOKED BUT COULDN'T FIND WORK - Continutd 

11o. If odditionol training wtrt madt ovoilobit would you tokt it? . . o. 


18$ , 3;Yes-5WPrt>/:'<z 
1 zC It depends - iSKIIb 
1 3C No - i>KIP to 12a 


4(2] Pay durinj training 
i Type of job being trained for 
1 6 Length of training period 

1 7 Q Oth^r _ ^p^rifx 




1 ♦ 

'86 J ['^ Yes - SKIP to next reason 
2 (□ It depends - .-15^' I2b 
sQNo - /15A: /2r 


4^ Pay 

5 □ Type of job 

6 Q Working conditjons 

7 □ Location of |0b 

A Q nther - ^p^rifx 

SKIP to next reason 


m LU 






\o\ TRANSPORTATION PROBLEMS 

13o. Do you know of job optnlngt ttiot you would bt willing to 
b. How mony miltt owoy \% tbt ntorttt [ob ttiot you would tokt? b* 


188 t □ Yes - ASK 13b 

2 □ No - SKIP fo next reason 


169 M.liis 


120 LU 


[U AGE i 
l4o. Hovt you bttn told by on tmploytr that you wtrt 


ill « □ Yes - ASK 14b 

2 Q No — SKIP to next reason 


b. Do you think you ort too old (too young) to tokt o job? b.l 


3 Q Yes - SKIP to next reason 

4 □ No -^SK/'/c 


192 1 1 1 1 Occupation 


\f] LACK OF EXPERIENCE, EDUCATION, OR SKILL 1 
15o. Would you bt witling to go bock to school to gtt more | 

b. Whot do you wont; botic oducotion, job training, i 


191 iaYes-/ISA:/56 

2□No-f^D QUESTIOSS 


4Q] Basic education - only 

5 □ Job training - only 

6 □ Something else - only 

7 Q Basic education and job training 

6 Q Basic education and something else 
9 Q Job training and something else 
0 □ All three kinds 


(fotes 



rORM CeS-l 0*1 7-701 
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SECTION D - For Persons in Lobor Force Groups 1 ond H (Omit if r«»pon</«nf is 65 yms e/</ or e/</«r; 


1* (if under 25) Art you now onrollod in tckool or oxptcting 
to rvtum to school within 3 montht? 


1 >94 1 [33 Yes ''End questions 


2* PoopU hovo monr difforont problomt in finding gnd tolling o job - 

(If Labor Force Group 1) In your own coto, do ony of thot* 
problomt diroctly offoct your holding o job or finding o bottor ono? 

(Htad list) 

OR 

fff Lnhof F OfC^ Grouts it 1 In ¥Aiir awa am anif al ikAtiA 

^0 probUm in finding • (ob? (Head list) 
fUomen uith own children under t4 years old) 

FoHiily r«tpOfl»ibilitios or orrvnging for tho coro of your childrtn?. . . o. 


1 

1 £95 iD Yes -CO 10 \a\ 
1 2DNo 


1 iDYes- CO 10 [i] 
1 4DNo 


d. (Omit if 25^49 years old) 


j sDYes-COio ^ 


1 7DYef 
• □No 


196 1 QYes^ 2D No 

WtMtltit?-^ 

197 m 


[I] PAMILY RfSfONSIBILlTIES 

3. WWt or* yoor fomily rotpontibitltioft? 

(Matk all that apply ) 


I9i 1 □ Child care -.!5K 4 

2 □ C»re of husband \ 

Z; ^ ^ 1 If child care 
' LJ ^«P"w noute \ marked, 
4 □ C*re of other relatives I SKIP to next 
5DOther-5p«i/y-, ) problem marked 
F 




4> Whot oro yotfr problomt in orrotiging for child coro? 

(Mofk all that apply) 


199 1 □ Want to care for children myself, or child 
care is no problem — SKIP to next problem 
2 [3 Can't find anyone at price 1 can P<y 
9 CD Can't find anyone at any price 
4 Q Don't trust baby-sitters 
s □ Never really uied to find child care 

«n Other -^p^tiYv 


5. It Ibtro • child coro contor ovoiUblo In 
yoor ntifhboHiood (oro«)? 


2 ^3 ^ don't know — SKIP to 8 


6* i^w yoo wto Iff 


a □ Yes - SKIP to next problem 
4DNo 


7* It idoro toino rooton why yov con't oto It? 


1 — 1 1 






1. If 0 child ciro contor woro mod* ovoiloblo, 

would yov Mto it? 1 


202 1 □ Yes - SKIP to next problem 
2[3^^-ASK 9 
3 □ It depends -;4SK 10 


9. Any nHi color rootoii why yoo wcotd not «to tho | 
child cor* coiitor? ^^fr^altm^ i 


LU 






10* Om wk«t i—t your »»o of tho ckiU coro contor | 

4opond? (Verbatim) i 


301 LU 







SECTION D - For Persons in Lobor Force Group I ond 11 - Continued 



1 Pj HEALTH PKOBLcMS 

11. Whot typ* of htolth prpbttrnt dp yo«i hevt? 

(For example: heart condition^ hack trouble, etc.) 


.OS 1 1 




99 Q Pregnancy — SKIP to next problem 


12. Hov* jrou bt«n undvr a doctor^t cert for thit ditobillfy 
•r illnvtt? 


206 »CjYes 


13. How long hov* you had th« ditobility or illn««>? 


3 □ Always 
♦ Q **r' ' month 
5 □ 1-5 months 
606-I1 months 
7 □ 12 iTJonths 


14. H«w Ung do yov oxpoct it to lost - 
loss tkon 6 months or 6 montlis or mors? 


207 1 □ Less than 6 months - SKIP to next problem 
2 0 ^ months or more 
'CD Oon't Icnow 


[c] LACK OF EXPERIENCE, EOUCATION, OR $KILL 
15o. Wovld yott bo wlllinf to 90 bock to tchool to ovtrcemo 

(tf Yes) - Full timo or port timo? 
b. Which do yov prof or; botic oducotloflf fob trolnlnf, 


202 tQ Yes -Fulltime \ 

2 □ Yes -Part time f "^^^ 
S Q} No — End questions 


4 C3 Basic education only 

sQ Job training only 

sQSomethint else 

7 Q Basic education and job training 

a 0 Basic education and something else 

• OJob training and something else 

0 Q All three kinds 



Notes 
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HANDBOOK ON EMPLOYMENT SECURITY JOB MARKET RESEARCH METHODS--AREA SKILL SURVEY 



Note to State Agency ! 
These instructions should be attached to the employer schedule 

INSTRUCTIONS FOR PREPARING PART I OF THE SCHEDULE FOR AREA SKILL SURVEY 

For the purpose of this survey , please assume the following conditions when 
furnishing the requested information. 

1« Qualified workers will be available to meet any anticipated employ- 
ment needs. 

^ 2« The present long-term trerd of economic growth of the United States 
will continue with no major setbacks for the next few years. 

3. Scientific and technological advances will continue, affecting 
industrial production methods, manpower requirements, and con- 
sumption patterns. 

A. The present-day normal workweek at your firm will continue through 
the forecast period. 

5. Your current plans for plant expansion or modernization will mate- 
rialize according to schedule* 

SECTION A. Number of employees on all payrolls for thejperiod including 
the 12th of (month) . Enter the total number of workers of 
all kinds on all payrolls in this plant, facility, or estab- 
lishment, covering the pay period including the 12th of the 
month indicated. 

SECTION B. Number of employees you expect to have . Enter here the total 
number of workers you expect to employ in this plant, facility, 
or establishment 2 and 5 years hence « Please refer to the 
assumptions above in making your estimates. 

SECTION C. Occupations . The occupations listed are those which have been 
identified as of major importance at present in (area) . The 
listing may not include all of the occupations in your estab- 
lishment and may include occupations which you do not use or 
plan to use in the future. Some of the occupations in your 
company may be included here under a title different from that 
used in your firm. Please study the list and definitions 
carefully before making any entries « If there are occupations 
in your plant not shown in the listing which you expect will 
have major growth or decline, please enter them in lines pro- 
vided at the end of each occupational category. (State agency, 
please note: If "open-end" or "unlisted" questionnaire is 
used, modify preceding paragraph accordingly.) 
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HANDBOOK ON EMPLOYMENT SECURITY JOB MARKET RESEARCH METHODS--AREA SKILL SURVEY 

Column (3) Current Employment , Enter in column 3 the number of workers 
(excluding trainees) you now employ in each occupation listed. If you 
have no employees in one or more of the listed occupations, enter "none" 
in column 3. 

Columns (A) and (5)> Required E mployment in 2 and 5 Years , For each occu- 
pation, enter your estimates of the total number of workers you will require 
2 and 5 years from now. Please refer to the assumptions at the beginning 
of these instructions in preparing your estimates of future employment. 
The estimates should not include workers needed as replacements of pros- 
pective losses due to normal turnover or to attrition (retirements, with- 
drawals for military service, quits, deaths, etc.). Illustration: If 
you employ 10 workers in the occupation now and expect to employ 14 workers 
in the occupation 2 years hence, enter 14 in column 4. 

Column (61 Number o f Workers Needed for Replacements Next Year . Replace- 
ment needs are workers needed to replace those who leave the labor force 
for reasons such as death, retirement, disability, or entry into the Armed 
Forces* Therefore, for each occupation, please enter the number of workers 
needed during the next year to replace those workers who will leave the 
occupation because of promotion, retirement, death, disability, withdrawal 
for military service, etc. 

In the event that the coming year will not be typical for your firm in 
this respect, or that you are unable to make a judgment for the coming 
year, please indicate the extent of replacement needs which occurred dur- 
ing the past 12 months, or those which you judge as "average" for a 12- 
month period for each occupation. 



Columns (7) and (8) Number of Workers Completing Company. Training Pro- 
grams or Promoted into the Occupation in 2 and 5 Years * Enter in^e" 
appropriate columns the number of workers expected to complete plant 
training programs conducted by your establishment for each occupation in 
the next 2 and 5 years, plus the number of workers in your employ which 
you expect to promote into that occupation from other jobs in the company 
in the next 2 and 5 years. 



If you have any questions about the completion 

of this schedule, please phone (name) 

at (phone) Please return the completed 

schedule by (date) to the (name of agency) . 



(address) 



A return stamped 



envelope Is enclosed for your convenience. 
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